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Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  this  coun- 
try declined  to  395  million  pounds  (export  weight)  in 
1952— almost  one-fourth  lower  than  the  1951  total, 
which  was  the  largest  since  1946.  The  major  drop 
was  in  the  quantity  going  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  restricted  tobacco  imports  as  part  of  its  effort 
to  restore  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  Tobacco  ex- 
ports to  Germany  increased  from  1951  to  1952. 
Germany  and  other  western  European  countries  have 


taken  considerably  more  United  States  tobacco  in 
recent  years  than  in  the  pre-World  War  II  period.  In 
recent  years,  China  has  been  practically  eliminated 
as  an  important  export  outlet  but  other  countries  of 
the  Far  Pacific  have  been  taking  considerably  more 
than  before  the  war. 

Total  exports  of  tobacco  in  1953  are  expected  to 
show  some  increase  above  last  year's. 
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STATISTICAL  SOMMAKT 


Item 


Onlt  or 
base 
period 


1951 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1952 


Sept.    I  Oct. 


Nov. 


:Last  data 
(available 
i  as  per- 
i  centage 
Sec.      jof  a  year 
i  earlier 


Average  prices  at  auctions 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  prices 
Flue -cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  Index  1/ 

Tax-paid  withdrawals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Tax-free  removals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 

Personal  Income  2/ 

Index  of  industrial 
production  3/ 

Employment 

Labor  force  employed 

Exports  (farm-sales  wt.) 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  from  begin- 
ning of  marketing  yr.  k/ 

Flue-cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 

Cigar  wrapper 

U.S.  imports,  all  commodities 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Sterling  area  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  5/ 

Stocks  of  domestic  types 
(farm-sales  weight)  6/ 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar,  filler 
Cigar,  binder 
Cigar,  wrapper 


Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 


per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb 


1910-H-100 


Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 


Bil.  dol. 


1935-39-100 

Million 

Percent 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


51.8  56.0  50.8 

C-l-o-s-e-d  51*. 2 

C-l-o-s-e-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d  37.8 
C-l-o-s-e-d 


C-l-o-s-e-d 


56.1 
55.3 
60.6 
33.6 
29.6 
37.5 

282 


31 
1*91 

17 
2.9 

285 
1*,221 
111 
29 


3 
5 
.5 

28 
59 
i<.8 


56.3 
55.5 
60.8 
33.7 
29.7 
37.6 

283 


38 
591 

12 
2.1 

323 
ii,812 
153 
31 


3 
6 
.3 

32 
65 
5.1 


3l*.8 


56.5 
55.7 
61.1 
33.8 
29.8 
37.8 

281* 


31* 
551* 

20 
l*.l 

357 
5,366 
173 
36 


I* 

10 

.3 

35 
75 
5.1) 


1.3.8 
52.1 

39.1 
33.8 
3l».l* 


56.5 
55.7 
61.1 
33.8 
29.8 
37.8 

281 


21* 
368 

11 
3.3 

380 
5,735 
181. 
39 


h 
9 

.5 

39 
81 
5.9 


50.7         51.2  1j7.1i 
C-l-o-s-e-d 

C-l-o-s-e-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d 


55.6 

51*. 1. 

58.7 
31.5 
30.2 
37.3 

265 


35 
527 

16 
3.1 

297 
ii,L20 
13L 
29 


1. 
12 
.5 

30 
72 
l*.l* 


55.0 
53'.9 
58.1 
3U.1 
29.9 
36.9 

282 


37 
625 

18 
3.8 

335 
5,oli6 
152 
33 


l* 

17 
.5 

35 
89 
1*.9 


51*.  8 
53.7 
57.9 
31*. o 
29.8 
36.8 

281 


30 
1*98 

13 
2.8 

365 
5,51*1* 
165 
36 


3 
6 
.6 

38 
95 
5.5 


257 


218 

61.6 
97.5 


262 


218 

61.8 
97.5 


261 


219 

61.3 
97.1 


263 


218 

61.0 
97.3 


271* 


227 

62.3 
97.7 


276 


229 

61.9 
98.0 


276 


231* 

62.2 
97.8 


75.2 
2.1 
.7 
2.8 
2.0 
.9 


li*6.0 
30.0 
8.1. 
39.8 
10. 1 
3.7 
1.2 


90.1* 
3.1i 
.7 
2.3 
.6 
.7 


236.5 
3.t 
.7 
2.3 
.6 

mil 

1.5 


60.L 
2.2 
.6 
3.0 
.8 
.1. 


296.9 
5.7 
1.3 
5.3 
1.3 
.6 
1.7 


59.9 
2.1. 

.h 
2.9 

.9 
1.0 


356.8 
8.1 
1.7 
8.1 
2.3 
1.1 
2.2 


1*7.7 
1*.3 
1.0 
2.2 
.3 
.9 


102.5 
31.5 
6.6 
28.1 
8.2 
3.9 
.8 


1*0.5 
1.7 
.3 
3.0 
.5 
.7 


11*3.0 
1.7 
.3 
3.0 
.5 
.3 
l.i 


1*0.7 
2.9 
.2 
3.6 
.2 
.7 


183.7 
1*.6 
.6 
6.5 
.7 
.8 
1.6 


1*2.5 
51.1: 

35.1* 
32.1 
30.9 


51*.8 
53.7 
57.9 
3l*.0 
29.8 
36.8 

281 


30 
1*39 

12 
3.2 

395 
5,983 
176 
39 


3 
.5 
la 

6.0 


279 


235 

61.5 
97.8 


31.7 
2.8 

.6 
3.9 

.7 
1.1 


215.1* 
7.1* 
1.2 

io.5 
1.3 
1.3 
2.1 


71*6 
8,318 

3,269 


872 
9,190 


827 
10,017 


800 
10,817 


882 
7,961 


966 
8,927 


2,953        2,707  2,335 


Jan.  1,1952 


1,685  1,767 


796 
9,723 

1,895 


1,022 
10,71*5 

1,81*6 


1,935 
981 

61* 
11*7 

72 
205 
11*2 

25 


2,268 
1,188 
59 
137 
77 
181 
111 
28 


2,051* 
1,061 
73 
11*7 
73 
203 
135 
21* 


Jan.  3,1953 


2,1*1*2 
1,21*1 
65 
136 
76 
185 
130 
28 


97 
98 

91 
95 
90 


97 
96 
95 
101 
100 
97 

99 


1?5 
119 
109 
97 

10i* 
101* 
96 
100 


75 
60 

100 

105 
127 
102 


106 


108 

101 
101 


53 
117 
150 
131. 

78 
110 


60 
91 
71 

130 
57 

118 
95 


128 

99 

79 


108 
101* 
110 
99 
99 
102 
92 
100 


1/  Prices  paid,  Interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.    2/  Annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted.    3/  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
5/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  I  for  other  types.    $/  Held  In  London.-  6/  Dealers'  and  manufacturers'  hold- 
ings In  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  first  day  of  quarter. 
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.  .:  .'•  SUMMARt  . 

{■  firm  domestic  demand  for  most  tobacco  is  expected  in  the-  year 
ahead*    Employment  and  consumer  incomes  seem  likely  to  continue  at  a  high 
levelp  and  consumption  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  snuff  probably  will  be 
as  large  or  larger,  than  in  1952c    Smoking  tobacco  consumption  may  be  about 
as  large  as  last  year. but  use  of  chewing  tobacco  seems  likely  to  continue 
its  .gradual  drift  downward • 

Cigarette  manufacture  in  1953  probably  will  rise  above"  the  record 
high  of  U35  1/2  billion  in  1952,  but  the  increase  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  the  h  percent,  gain  frcm  1951  to  1952  *    The  1952  consumption  per 
person  (15  years  and  over)  in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces 
is-  estimated  at  3*719  (about  10  per  day)-- 'h  percent  above  1951  and  ■ 
nearly  13  percent  above  the  19U6-50  average0    vjith  the  removal  of  0"S  ceil- 
ings on  February.  25,  leading  cigarette  manufacturers  announced  price  advances 
which  add  about  1  cent  to  the  retail  price  per  single-  pack.   The  indicated  rise 
in  manufacturers'  prices  (excluding  tax  and  discounts)  was  near  10  percent o 

Cigar  consumption  in  1952  in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas 
forces  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  6  billion-,    Indicated  tax-paid 
withdrawals  were  1*  percent  above  1951  and  the  highest  since  1930  except 
for  19U2*    The  number  in  the  two  major  price  groups,  h cl-6-j0  cents  and 
8-l-l5t>0  cents,  increased  7  and  2  percent,  respectively,  from  1951  to 

1952,  ; '  .  . 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  was  about  97  million  pounds,  down 
h  1/2  percent  from  1951 }  while  chewing  tobacco  production  declined 

1  3/5  percent  to  35  million  pounds t    Both  were  the  lowest  in  the  last 
50  yearso    Snuff  output  was  about  39  million  pounds  in  each  of  the  last 

2  years  and  has  remained  relatively  stable  for  many  years, 
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Export  demand  for  the  1953  crop  is  uncertain  but  there  are  some 
favorable  factors.    Stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  in  western  European 
co'.int rj.es  are  low  relative  to  use,  and  the  /me ri can-type  cigarette  is 
preferred  by  many  smokers  in  foreign  countries 0    There  is  evidence  of 
improvement  in  the  economic  positions  of  several  important  importing 
countries  ©    The  sterling  area  gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  gradually 
increased  frcm  the  low  of  last  April*    Germany's  dollar  position  improved 
in  195>29    y^lso  in  several  important  countries,  prices  of  exports  were 
higher  and  those  of  imports  were  lower  in  the  last  half  of  1952  than 
a  year  earlier.    Factors  on  the  other  side  are  the  still  inadequate  level 
of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  abroad,  the  restrictions  placed  on  imports 
of  United  States  tobacco  by  some  countries,  and  the' increased  production 
of  tobacco  in  nondollar ' supplying  areas o    Also  some  countries  that 
formerly  imported  sizable  quantities  are  producing  more' of  their  own 
requirements ♦  ' 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  frcm  the  United  States  in  1952 
totaled  395  million  pounds  (declared  weight)  valued  at  2U5  million  dollars* 
Both  volume  and  value  were  about  2h  percent  lower  than  in  1951  •  The 
major  decline  was  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,    However,  a  substantial 
quantity  now  being  held  under  British  option  in  United  States  Government 
loan  stocks  is  expected  to  move  out  this  year*    This,  together  with 
expected  purchases  frcm  the  1953  crop,  assuming  the  usual  shipment 
pattern,  would  almost  certainly  exceed  exports  in  19520 

Growers  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco  will  harvest  smaller 
acreages  in  1953  than  in  1952  since  allotments  for  most  farms  were  reduced 
about  8  and  10  percent,  respectively.    Flue-cured  and  Burley  production 
seem  likely  to  approximate  1,325  and  570  million  pounds  if  yields  are 
close  to  the  average  for  recent  years.    Together  with  probable  carry- 
overs, 1953-5U  supplies  of  flue- cured  would  be  around  3*200  million 
pounds  and  those  of  Burley,  1,725  million©    Supplies  of  both  would  be  a 
little  above  the  1952-53  levels a    Auctions  for  1952  flue-cured  close  in 
early  January  and  for  Burley,  in  the  latter  part  of  February a    The  1952 
crop  of  flue-cured  averaged  $0mh  cents  per  pound--nearly  h  percent  less 
than  the  1951  crop0    The  larger  proportion  of  lower  quality  tobacco  was 
a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  general  averages    The  1952  crop  of  Burley 
averaged  50e2  cents — 2  percent  lower  than  the  1951  crop— and  general 
quality  was  reported  as  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlierc    More  of  both 
flue-cured  and  Burley  were  placed  under  Government  loan  in  the  recent 
marketing  seasons  than  a  year  earlier 0 

The  1953  support  levels  for  flue-cured  and  Burley,  which  are  manda- 
tory at  90  percent  of  parity,  seem  likely  to  be  lower  than  those  for  the 
1952  crops c    The  adjusted  base  price  from  which  the  1953  parities  are 
computed  are  lower  in  each  case  than  in  1952c    Also,  the  parity  index 
(prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  as 
of  January  1953  was  about  2  percent  lower  than  January  1952 a 
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Supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco,  primarily  a  cigarette  type,  are  at 
a  peako    P  quota  was  not  in  effect  on  the'  1952  xrop  but  will  be  in  effect 
on  the  1953  crop  since  it  was  approved  In' !a 'referendum  last  October,  price 
support- on  the  195> 3  crop  is  mandatory  at  90  percent  of  parity;  but  for 
the  19-52-  ci*  op  to  be  marketed  "this  -spring  and  summer,  Government  price 
support  cannot  be: made T.ay ailaWA  under  existing,  law o    ...  '       •  • 

acreage  allotments -for  the!  1953  f ire-cured  and  .dark  air-cured  crops 
will  be  about  the  same  size  as  in  ,1952 e    If  yields  "are!  average,  the  1953-5k 
supplies  of  fire -cured  may  be  a  little  lower  but  dark  air-cured  would  be  v 
about   the  same  as  in  1951-52  and  1952-53.    For  most  of  these  types]- "the  . 
1952   marketings  have,  been  completed  and  prices  averaged  belcw  the  'i^eoord 
1951  levels  except  for Western  District  Kentucky  fire-cured,  which  was 
slightly  higher.    The;  1 953  support  levels  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cursd 
tobacco  se'e'sj  likely  to'  be  a  little  lower  than' in  the  past  season,, 

The  1952-53  supply  of  cigar  f  iller  tobacco  is  '7  percent  lower  than 
the  1951*52  supnly  because  of  the  sharp  decline  in  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  '. 
production    The  1952^53  total  supply  of  the  -combined  binder  types  is  h  per 
cent  below  1951-52?    ill  continental  cigar  filler  and  binder  types  will "be 
under  the  marketing  quota  and  allotment  program  in  1953  except  Pennsylvania 
Seedleaf,  and  Government  price  supports  will  be  in  effect  at  90  percent 
of  parity*    Growers  of  cigar  fili'er  and  binder  {types  b2-hh  and  51-55) 
approved  a  quota  for  1  year  in  the  referendum  held  on  October  2?,'  1952>  .'; 

f he  1952-53  total  supnly -.of  domestically  grown  cigar  wrapper 
exceeds  the  195l~52  level  despite  a  "3  percent  decrease  in  production 
from  1951  to  1952,  *  .  ,.; .  a  .:  '"  ;'; 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes    :  .  . 

In  1952,  cigarette  manufacture  was  ■  at -a. record  high  of  li35  1/2  bil- 
lion— 1}  percent  above  1951  and  11  percent  above  195.0^    Domestic  consumption 
in  1952,  at  about  39h  billion,  accounted  for  nine-tenths . of  total  output- 
The  1953 :  cigarette  output  probably  will  reach  a  new  high  although  the 
rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  lessen*.  \  Deployment  and  consumer  inccie-  are 
expected  to  continue  high;  and  for  the  year- as  a  whole,  there'  are  likely 
to  -be.  more  siuokers— reflecting  the  increase  in  the.  number  of  people  of  - 
smoking  age,    About  one-tenth  of  the  .total  cigarette  .output  is  tax-free — 
principally  .for  overseas  shipments  t    <*  little  over  5  .percent  of  the  total 
output  of  cigarettes  went 'to  the'  armed  forces  overseas,  ships'  stores,  and 
so  forth,  and  less  than  h  percent  was  exported  to  foreign  countries*  The 
remainder- is  accounted  for  by  shipments  mainly  to  Puerto  Rico  and  inventory 
adjustmento.   The  overseas  military •  shipments  apparently  increased  sane  from 
1951  to  1952. but  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  were  a  little  lower c 
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,  Table  L»-  Cigarettes:    Out put >  domestic  consumption, 
and  exports,  for  specified  periods 


Period 

:  Total 
:  output 

: Domestic  1/i 
: consumption: 

Tax-free 
Total 

removals  2/ 
i  Exports 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Average: 

'  1935-39 

',  16U*2 

157.0 

7*2 

5o5 

i  ci 1 .  r\  I.I. 

19UO-UU 

:  256*9 

223.5 

33.3 

5c0 . 

19U5 

•  332.2 

267.2 

65.0 

6*9 

1916  j 

35060 

321c  7 

30,7 

2U,t. 

i  nl .  *7 

19U7 

3o9o7 

335oU 

3u.3 

220o 

-  386o8 

38.7 

25*2 

I9k9 

i  385*0 

351*8 

33o2 

19.5 

1950  « 

392*0 

360,2 

31.8 

li*.3 

1951  : 

iil8.8 

379.7 

38.9 

16.8 

1952 

39hd 

U0o9 

16.U 

July-December  1951 

212.3 

192.5 

19.3 

8.7 

July-December  1952 

i  225.0 

202o6 

22.1 

8.6 

1/  As.  indicated  by  tax-paid  removals.    2/  In  addition  to  exports,  tax- 
free  removals  include  principally  shipments  to  forces  overseas,  to 
United  States  possessions,  and  ships'  stores » 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  Commerce  Departments. 

The  1952  consumption  of  cigarettes  per  capita  (15  years  and  over) 
in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces  is  estimated  at  3*719 — k  per- 
cent above  1951  >  nearly  13  percent  above  the  19ii6-50  average  and  116  per- 
cent above  the  1936-iiO  average.    Over  the  past  several  years,  these 
increases  have  come  about  due  to  more  people  smoking  and  an  average  of 
more  cigarettes  consumed  per  smoker.    The  actual  number  of  men  and  women 
who  smoke  cigarettes  is  not  known,  but  the  proportion  of  women  smoking 
has  increased  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.    The  total  number  of  people, 
15  years  and  over,  in  the  last  several  years  has  not  increased  at  as  high 
a  rate  as  total  United  States  population*    This  reflects  the  lower  rate 
of  births  in  the  1930' s  than  in  the  early  19H0*s  and  the  postwar  years. 

Retail  cigarette  prices  in  the  United  States  probably  averaged 
between  21  and  22  cents  per  pack  during  the  last  half  of  1952 — about 
10  percent  higher  than  in  the  1950  period  prior  to  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  increase  has  been  due  principally  to  a  6  percent  advance  in  the 
manufacturers'  price  which  occurred  in  late  July  1950  and  a  lh  percent 
increase  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  which  became  effective  November  1,  195L 
Government  price  ceilings  on  cigarettes,  in  effect  since  early  1951*  were 
terminated  on  February  25,  1953.    Following  the  removal  of  price  ceilings, 
leading  cigarette  manufacturers  announced  advances  in  prices,  which  add 
1  cent  to  the  retail  price  per  individual  pack.    In  some  areas,  retail 


prices  of  cigarettes  have  increased  during- the  past  2  1/2 -years  due  to 
either  advances -.in  existing.  State  cigarette  tax  rates  -or  imposition  of 
a  cigarette  tax  by  a  ..State  t or  city  which  had  none  or  evi  hi  sly.    The  1952 
Federal  tax  collection  (not  including  floor  taxes)  on  cigarettes  was 
near.  1^550  million,  dollars — 16  .percent  more,  than  .in  19-51  v  The- 19 £2 ■  State 
tax  collections  on, tobacco,  products.,  mainly  cigarettes,,  are  estimated 
at  about  5>00  "-million  dollars  --roughly  9  percent  above  the  1951  level,; 
Under  existing  law,  the  present  Federal  excise  tax  of  8  cents  per  packape 
of  20  cigarettes  will  revert  to  the  pre- November  1951  rate. of  7  cents  on 

April  l,  i95Lu  ":  .•: 

Table  2c-  Cigarette  exports  frcm  the  United  States/  average  193^-3%  ! 

annual  1950-52,  with  percentages  ■ 


:  average  *,  ,  otn  , 
Country  .  193^38  :  1950  ;i' 


:  Million    ■  Million.     Killicn     Million    •  Percent 


Tangier  &  Fr.  Morocco  : 

.  12 

•■  i939k 

1,850 

2,269 

123 

Venezuela  : 

39 

■  1,055 

1,700 

1,570 

92 

France 

'  .307 

295- 

739 

-    -852  : 

115 

Netherlands  /ntilles 

1,221 

968. 

769 

110 

Panama  &  Canal  Zone  j. 

389 

616 

658 

- "-  ■  •  817  ■ 

12h 

Belgium  :• 

•••63 

950. 

878 

-  ':8lii  • 

93 

Kong  Kong  • 

22 

l,lU3 

1,199 

710  : 

59 

Switzerland 

-16 

513: 

853 

700  ■ 

82 

Philippines,  Repe  of  •• 

2,5LU 

:  1,526- 

1,215 

693 

57 

Sweden                           « • 

•  80 

336- 

600 

^3 

109 

Other  countries 

•  -77 

:  5,512- 

6,3U7 

•  6,U28 

101 

Total  all  countries  :. 

M70 

11,308 

16,808 

46,352 

97 

1/  Preliminary, 

Bureau  of  -  Agricultural  ^conomicsc-  Compiled  frcm  publications  and 
records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce-; 

Cigars  ■■  \  ir .-.  .  ; 

Cig?r  consumption  in "1952,  as  indicated  by  tax- paid  withdrawals, 
totaled  5,983  million— h  percent  above  1951  and  8  percent  above  -1950, 
The  1952  level  is  the  highest  since  1930  except  for  19112,    Cigar  con- 
sumption during  1953  may  show  some  further  increase  since  a  continuation 
of   personal  income  at  a  high  level  will  favor  it0    Tax-free  removals,  most 
of  which  went  to  overseas  forces,  totaled .about  100  million  in  1952  com- 
pared with  8U  million  in  1951  and  [kl  million  in  19500    Commercial  exports 
of  cigars- to  foreign  countries-  were  only  about  3  1/3  million  in 'each  of 
the  last  2  years0 


1951  1/ 


1952  1/ 


1952 
as  per- 
centage 
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Table  3 -Consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  the  United  States 
and  by  overseas  forces,  total  number  and  number 
per  capita  (15  years. and  over) >  1920-52 


Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192U 

1925 
1926  ■ 
1927. 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193li 

1.935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19hl 
19U2 
19U3 
191*1* 

19U5 
19U6 

19k7 
19l*8 
19li9 

1950 
1951 
1952  2/ 


 Cigarettes  

i    Per  capita.. 
Total         :  l5  years  "and 

.  *_  ever 

Billions 


Cigars 


hh.h 
50,5 

53  •  2 
61*,2 
70  c  7 

70.7 
88,9 
97.2 

io5c6' 
118,2 

118.9 
113.6 
102,1* 
lllo2 
125.3 

133c9 
I52c2 
162,3 
162,8 
171.5 

180.9 

207,5 
213.5 
282.8 
295*3 

339  oh 
3U3oU 
3!iiul 
359,0 
362, 1* 

369*6 
.396c8 
h!7o0 


Number 

611 
.682 
707 
836 
901 

885 
1,093 
I,17U 
1,255 
,  1,381 

1,365 
1,287 
1,11x7 
1,230 
1,368 

1,1*1*2 
1,618 
1,701* 
1,687 
1,7514 

1,827 
2,071 
2,1*02 
2,759 
2,852 

3,250 

3,253 
3,226 
3,333 
3,331 

3,362 
3,573 
3,719 


{ 


Total 
"Millions 

8,518.2 

6,967.5 
7,232.0 

7,397.5 
6,985.7 

6,929d 
6,930,6 
6,863.6 
6,790.3 
6,838.7 

6,237.5 
5,672,8 
1*,677,6 
1,589.7 
1*, 857.3 

1*, 999.0 
5,391.2 
5,500,8 
5,356.5 
5,1*69.5 

5,585.1 

5, 910  el* 

5,966.1 

5,h02.7 
1*,  837.6 

5,09li.l* 
5,9li2.1 
5,680,5 
5,83208 

5,65l.li 

5/632,2 
5,78001* 
6,030,0 


Per  ^capita 
15  years  and 
over 
Number 

117 
91* 
96 
96 
89 

87 
85 
83 
81 
80 

?2. 

'61* 
52 
51 
53 

$h 
57 
58 
56 
56 

56 
59 
59 
53 
hi 

1*9 
56 
.53 
5U 
52 

51 
52 
5U 


1/  Large  cigars,    2/  Preliminary. 

Note. — No  adjustment  made  for  quantities  lost,  destroyed,  bartered, 
etc.,  under  war  and  postwar  conditions,  but  such  adjustments  probably 
would  be  small  in  relation  to  total* 
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The  major  part  of  the  gain  in  domestic  cigar  consumption  over 
1951  was  a  7  percent  increase  in  those  in  the  k. 1-6.0 -cent  price  bracket, 
which  includes  most  cigarillos.    Cigars  in  this  group  accounted  for  37  per- 
cent of  the  total.    The  number  of  8. 1-15 '0  cent  cigars,  accounting  for 
.43  percent  of  the  total,  increased  2  percent  for  1952  as  a  whole  hut  prac- 
tically all  of  the  gain  was  realized  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Nearly  6  percent  of  all  cigars  were  in  the  higher-priced  classi- 
fications, selling  for  15.1-20.0  cents  and  over  20  cents.    The  number  in 
these  two  groups  increased  about  5  and  11  percent,  respectively,  from 
1951  to  1952.    A  substantial  proportion  came  from  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  using  imported  tobacco  exclusively.    Cigar  imports  totaled 
nearly  Ik  2/3  million- -2  percent  more  than  in  1951  and  85  percent  of 
them  came  from  Cuba.    Most  of  the  rest  came  from  the  Philippine  Republic 
which  although  more  than  in  1951*  was  far  below  prewar. 

Price  celiings  on  cigars  were  suspended  in  August  1952  and  since 
that  time,  have  shown  only  a  very  minor  increase  according 'to  BLS  retail 
price  indexes.     In  the  last  half  of  1952,  cigar  prices  in  large  cities 
were  about  2  to  3  percent  above  the  average  during  1950  prior  to  the 
Korean  conflict.  ... 

Shipments  of  cigars  from  Puerto  Pico  have  been  very  small  since 
19^6  but  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  1952  with  the  operation  of  a 
new  modern  factory  there. 

The  1952  cigar  consumption  per  capita  (15  years  and  over)  in  the 
United  States  and  by  overseas  forces  was  3  3/k  percent  more  than  in  1951- 
Measured  on  this  basis,  cigar  consumption  is  8  l/2  percent  below  the  peak 
of  the  early  war  years,  k  percent  below  the  prewar  average,  and  35  percent 
below  the  level  of  the  late  1920' s.- 

Smoking  Tobacco  ... 

The  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1952  declined  to  about  97  mil- 
li  on  pounds- -k  percent  lower  than  in  1951  and  the  lowest  in  the  last  50  years. 
The  tax-paid  consumption  was  nearly  93  million  pounds  and  tax-free  exports 
to  foreign  countries  and  shipments  for  overseas  use  were  a  little  less  than 
k  million  pounds.    Smoking  tobacco  consumption,  following  a  sharp  decline 
from  19^5  to  19^-6,  remained  quite  stable  through  1950.    However,  in  each 
of  the  last  2  years,  a  significant  decline  occurred.    It  seems  likely  that 
the  1953  level  of  consumption  will  hold  fairly  close  to  that  of  1.952. 
Smoking  tobacco  is  used  in  pipes  and  "roll  your  own"  cigarettes    and  ie 
generally  a  more  economical  form  of  tobacco  consumption.    Tax -paid  .  garotte 
papers  dropped  more  than  one-fifth  from  1951  to  1952,  but  statistics  are 
not  yet  available  on  the  distribution  of  tax-free  cigarette  papers  which 
comprise  the  predominant  share  of  total  cigarette  papers.    According  to 
PAE  data,  smoking  tobacco  cost  farmers  about  7-2  cents  per  ounce  in  Sep- 
tember 1952--7  percent  more  than  in  June  1950.    According  to  ELS  indexes, 
retail  prices  for  pipe  tobacco  in  selected  large  cities  have  risen  about 
k  percent  since  the  pre-Korean  period  of  1950.    Price  ceilings,  in  effect 
on  smoking  tobacco  since  early  1951/  were  removed  February  25,  1953. 
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Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  totaled. nearly  2.9  million  pounds  in 
1952--about  four-fifths' in  bulk  and  one-fifth  packaged,    The  bulk  exports 
were  up  21  percent  from  1951  and  the  largest  since  1946.    The  major  in^ 
creases  from  1951  to  1952  were  to- the  Philippine  Republic,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  and  Spain,  tut ; less  went  to  Bolivia,  the  leading  destin 
nation  in  1951.    The  packaged  smoking  tobacco  exports  declined  12  percent. 
Canada,  accounting  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  total,  took  less,    The  rest 
went  in  comparatively  small  amounts  to  a  large  number-  of  countries. 

Table  4.-  Output  of  manufactured  tobacco:  in  the  United  States 


for 

specified  periods 

• 

t  ■  •  '■ 
• 

Chewing 

* 
• 

Period 

:  Smoking 

• 

;  piug  " 

S    Twist  ; 

•  • 

i  Fine--  : 
cut  : 

Scrap  J 

Total  : 

• 
• 

Snuff 

Average.:' 

1935-39 
1940-44 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

4'* 
■  • 

:  '195.3 
:  176.2 

;  Million 
Dounds 

56.8 

54.8 

;  Million 
pounds  ' 

6;0 
6.0 

Million 
pounds " 

•'   4,8  • 
4.6 

Million 

:  43. 8  : 
47.9  - 

Million 
nounds 

111.4  .  : 
•113.3 

Million 
pounds 

■  37.3 
.  ■  40.7 

1946 
1947 
194.8  . 

1949 ::; 

• 

:  168.5 
:'  106.4 
:  104.7 
:  IO7.6 
:  .  108.1 

'  59.7' 
'51.8 
47.3 
^5.3 
41.9 

.  6.7  - 
5'.8 
5.2 
5.6 
5.6 

4.0  • 
3.'8  ■ 
3.8  ■ 
3.2 
2.8 

46.1  •. 

42.2  .  i 
42,1 

■39.6:- 

118.1  . 
107.5-. 

98.5  .:• 

96.2 

89.9 

43.8 
39,4 
.   39  ,:2 
40.8 
40.9 

'1959 
1951  • 
1952 

f  IO7.7 
:  101.3 
1  96.8 

• 

to. 3 
39.9 
39.1 

5*5*- 
'■■  4.6 
4.8 

2.8 

2.8  • 

•39v0: 

39:1 ;  ■-. 
38.3 

'  87*5* 
•86.4 

:    85.0  -:: 

.40.0 

.39.5 
38,7 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  •   .  :  •  .; 


Chewing  Tobacco         .  ;  •,.  ,    f..r*nf.  , 

The  1952  output  of  the  four  groups  of  chewing. tobacco  was  85  million 
pounds --about.;  1/3  million  pounds  less  than  in  195 1<.    The  gradual  decline 
in  i. chewing  tobacco  consumption  has.  been  going  on  for  many  years  and.  seems 
likely  to. continue  .    The  1952  output  was  14  percent. leas  than  5;  years  earlier 
and  nearly.  ,24  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    Tax -paid  consumption  wa3 
82.8  million  pounds'  and  tax-free  shipments  were  about  2.4  million  pounds. 
Of.  the-  tax-free  shipments,' the  commercial  exports  to  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  1.9  million  pounds,  the'  largest  in  3  years.    Substantially  more 
than  in  1951  went  to  the  two  leading  foreign  outlets,  Australia  and  the- 
Philippine  Republic,  which,  together  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the- total. 
Plug,  and  twist  made  up  the  bulk  ,  of  the  exported  chewing  tobacco:.    .  . 
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The  distribution  of  total  cheering  tobacco  manufacture  in  1952  was 
about  as  follows:    plug, . U6  percent;  scrap,  h$  percent;  twist,  $  2/3  per- 
cent; and  fine-cut,  3  1/3  percent*    Plug. and  scrap  each  declined  about 
2  percent  from  a  year  earlier  but  twist  increased  5  1/2  percent  snd  fine- 
out  held  nearly  even. 

The  BIS  wholesale  price  indexes  indicate  that  plug  chewing  tobacco 
prices  were  virtually  unchanged  during  195.2  •    On  November  1,  1951  >  the 
excise  tax  on  smoking,  chewing,  and  snuff  was  cut-  from  18  to  10  cents  per 
pound*    /t  that  time,  OFS  permitted  manufacturers  to  increase  their 
prices  by  about  an  offsetting  am.ount*    BLS  indexes  indicate  that  manu- 
facturers1 prices  of  chewing  tobacco  were  increased  at  about. that  time, 
Gn  February  25,  1953,  price  ceilings  were  removed  from  chewing  tobacco- 

Snuff  .  \   .  • 

The  1952. output  and  consumption  of  snuff  were  both  close  to  39  mil- 
lion pounds--practically  the  same  as  in  .1951*    Practically  all  the  snuff 
produced  in  the  United  States  goes  into  domestic  consumption.    Major  con- 
suming areas  are  in  the  South  and  in  certain  areas'  of  the  northwest.  Snuff 
consumption  is  expected  to  remain  stable  during  19$%    Since  the  9  percent 
drop  from  the  19U5  peak  of  1i3o6  million  pounds ,  annual  snuff  consumption 
has  stayed  within  3  1/2  percent  of  J4O  million  pounds  9    Wholesale  prices 
of  snuff  are  moderately  above  their -pre -Korean  level.    Price  ceilings 
were  removed  on  February  25,  1953* 

EXPORTS  OF  UNEfl  NTJEACTtlREE  T  OBACC  0  PR  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  1/  . 

The  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  year  1953  seem 
likely  to  exceed  the  relatively  low  level  Of  1952  when  they  declined  sharply 
from  1951 >  primarily  because  of  the' unusually  small  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdon,    A  substantial  quantity  is  now  being  held  in  Government  loan  stocks 
that  is  earmarked  for  Britain  under  the  option  arrangement  worked  out  last 
year  between  United  Kingdom  buyers  and  growers'  cooperative  associationse 
This  is  likely  to  move  out  this  year;  and  if  purchases  made  from  the  1953 
crpp  are  shipped  according  to  the  usual  pattern,  total  United  States  exports 
of  tobacco  in  this  calendar  year  can  be  expected  to  exceed  those  in  1952 o 

Although  the  prospect  for  export  demand  for  the  1953  crop  is 
uncertain,  there  appears  to  be  some  favorable  factors 0    The  stocks  of  United 
States-  tobacco  in  western  European  countries  are  still  low  relative  to  use3 
Some  improvement  in  the  supply  of  dollar  exchange  is  evident  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which' has  been  restricting  imports  because  of  dollar  scarcityc  The 
sterling  area  gold  and  dollar  reserves 3  which  declined  from  3,269  million 
dollars  at  the  end  of  September  1951  to  a  low  of  1,662  million  dollars  on 
April  30,  1952,  have  gradually  increased*    By  the  end  of  January  1953; 
sterling  area  reserves  had  risen  to  1,978  million  dollars  despite  capital 


1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  expert 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weights 
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and  interest  payments  of  181  million  dollars  on  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  loans  at  the  end  of  l°52o    However,  the  December  1952  Economic 
Conference  of  the  Commonwealth  indicated  that,  although  steady  improvement 
had  been  made,  reserves  were  still  insufficient  tP  permit  a  substantial 
relaxation  of  import  restrictions  <,    The  United  Kingdom  realized  a  small 
increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States  from  1951  to  1952 o    The  terms  of 
trade  for  Britain  improved,  between  the  last  half .  of  1951  and  the  last 
half  of  1952 — import  prices  declined  about  5  percent  while  export  prices 
held   about  even.    Several  other  important? importers- of  United  States 
tobacco  have  improved  their  economic  position  over  the  past  year.  Germany's 
dollar  position  improved  during  1952 *    Assisted  by  Mutual.  Security  aid  and 
expenditures  of  United  States  military  forces,  Germany's  dollar  accounts 
were  about  in  balance  in  1952 .    The  terms  of  trade  for  Germany  have 
improved  with  import  prices  showing  a  decline  from  the  last  half. of  1951 
to  the  last,  half  of  1952  whi^le  export  prices  averaged  a  little  higher. 
The  foreign  exchange  position  of  Denmark  was  considerably  better  at  the 
end  of  1952  than  a  year  earlier  and  considerable  improvement  occurred  in 
United  States  and  Canadian  dollar  reserves,    Other  countries  that  showed 
an  increase  in  combined  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  from  late 
1901  to  late  1952.  included  Netherlands,,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Ireland-,  Belgium,  and  France  0 

Although  the  United  States  supplies  more  tobacco  that  moves  into 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  country,  other  supplying  countries  such  as 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Canada,  India,  and  Turkey  are  expanding  their  exports 
considerably  above  prewar  levels,    /lso,  France  and  Italy  are  producing 
considerably  more  in  their  own  countries  than  in  prewar,    The  scarcity 
of  dollars  abroad  aids  this  development  except  in  Canada0    The  Philippine 
Republic,  a  sizable  foreign  outlet  in  2  of  the  recent  3  years,  has  placed 
into  effect  an'  import  quota  that  will  reduce  her  takings  this  year  and  in 
successive  years a  . 

The  principal  means  by  which  foreign  countries  can  obtain  the 
dollars  to  buy  United  States  tobacco  and  other  products  produced  in  this 
country  is  by  selling  to  this  country.    General  imports  by  this  country 
during  1952  totaled  10,7  million  dollars — 2  1/3  percent  less  than  in 
1951 5    If  foreign  purchasers  are  tc  buy  a  substantial  volume  of  tobacco 
and  other  products  here,  our  imports  of  goods  snd  services  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.    General  economic  activity  in  the  United  States 
is  expected  to  continue  at  a  relatively  high  rate  during  1953;  and  since 
the  level  of  imports  is  related  to  economic  activity  in  this  country,  the 
outlook  for  imports  this  year  may  be  considered  favorable *' 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  in  1952 
totaled  395"millicn  pounds  (declared  weight)  valued  at  2fef>  million  dollarso 
Both  volume  and  total  value  were  about  2k  percent  lower  than  in  1951*  The 
1952  volume  was  the  lowest  for  any  peace-time  year  since  1918  but  was  sub- 
stantially above  practically  all  of  the  war  years,  1939  through  19hk*  Flue- 
cured,  tobacco  composed  almo.jc  81  percent  of  total  unmanufactured  exports  and 
Burley  and  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  ranked  second  and  third,  account- 
ing for  about  7  and  5  1/2  percent,  respectively.    In  19$19'  the  proportions 
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Table  5»~  United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  principal 
importing  countries,  by  types,  for  specified  periods 
m   _   ______      (Declared  weight)  _  


■*■ — — —  - 

Julv-  December 

~  1 

Country 

'Average 

:  1951 

:  1952 

Average 

:    1951  ; 

1952 

:  1952  as 

and 

;  1934-3 8 

:  y 

* nercpnt- 

tvDe 

1934-38 

:     1/  : 

T  / 

!  sisre  of 

:  1951 

m .  1 

;  Million 

Million 

Million  ! 

!  Million 

Million 

rlillion 

■  oounds 

oounds 

pounds  : 

Dounds 

nounds 

pounds 

Pe rcent 

Flue— cured  ; 

:  324.9 

433.8 

318.0 

!  216.6 

31o.  0 

190. 5 

60 

Burley  ; 

11.6 

25.2 

26.9 

:       5. 5 

11.  i 

J.D.  D 

139 

Maryland 

:  5.5 

8.0 

5.8 

:  2.2 

^•l 

0  0 

94 

Va.  fire- cured 

:  9.7 

4.5 

2/  5.0 

:  4.7 

127 

Ky.  &  Tenn.  " 

:  53.7 

29.2 

21.8 

19.4 

9.5 

10.7 

113 

One  Sucker 

:  .7 

3.6 

1.5 

:  .5 

2.4 

/ 

•  f 

29 

Green  River 

:  3.0 

1.9 

2.3  , 

:  .9 

.3 

.3 

100 

Black  Fat,  etc.  ; 

:  9.0 

4.9 

3.2 

:  4.6 

3.0 

1.5 

50 

Cigar 

:  1.3 

6.9 

6.8 

:  .8 

3.9 

4.3 

110 

rerique 

!            .  1 

.1 

•  1 

'     {  2/  ) 

.1 

Stems,  trimmings, 

and  scrap 

:  17.8 

4.0 

3.6  ' 

;  9.5 

2.1 

2.0 

95 

looax  ; 

43  I  .3 

1 

one  r\ 

264.7 

355.5 

232,8 

65 

Country  of  ; 

— — = 

destination  : 

United  Kingdom  \ 

'  213.9 

223.4 

54.2  : 

159.9 

*01.9 

36.2 

18 

France 

:  21.0 

10.0 

6.7  : 

:  1.4 

2.4 

5.  2 

217 

Belgium 

:  15.5 

29.6 

15.6 

!  8.4 

If  W 

0 

44 

Netherlands 

15.6 

24.3 

35.9 

:  8.3 

O  O 

0.  <c 

19.  8 

241 

Germany 

12.6 

47.7 

U  79.6 

:  6.7 

O.  2 

1  /  coo 

4/  52.3 

208 

Portugal 

:  4.8 

6.0 

5.0 

:  2.3 

2.7 

1.9 

70 

Denmark 

:  4.6 

9.1 

9.5 

:  2.9 

5.4 

0. 4 

110 

Ireland 

:  7.4 

17.6 

16.2 

:  4.8 

11.8 

8. 5 

72 

Switzerland 

:  3.8 

12.4 

10.7 

:  2.0 

5.4 

O.l 

Norway 

:  4.7 

6.6 

7.8 

:  2.9 

3.9 

5.0 

128 

Sweden 

:  7.2 

15.0 

13.0 

:  5.1 

XX.  -c 

109 

Italy 

:  1.1 

2.2 

2.9 

:  .6 

(  2/  ) 

.1 

China 

:  48.2 

.0 

.0 

:  22.9 

.0 

.0 

0 

Australia 

:  18.4 

20.3 

23.6 

:  8.8 

12.2 

16.1 

132 

India- Pakistan  : 

:  2.6 

6.1 

5«8 

;  1.5 

2.2 

2.0 

91 

New  Zealand 

:  2.5 

7.1 

5.4 

:  1.5 

4.0 

2.9 

72 

Philippine  Rep.  ; 

:  1.2 

9.5 

29.7 

.6 

5.8 

12.7 

219 

Other  countries  j 

52.2 

75.2 

73.4  : 

24.1 

36.2 

38.4 

106 

Total  i 

437.3 

522.1 

395.0  : 

264.7 

355.5 

232.8 

65 

i/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  277,216  pounds  of  Virginia  sun-cured7  3/  Less 
than  50,000  pounds,    ij  Includes  .4  million  pounds  to  East  Germany. 
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Table  6.-  United  States  exports  of  unitonuf actured  tobacco,  by  types,  to  specified  countries,  191+9-52 

1/ 

 .  (Declared  weight)   ' 


Country 

Flue- 
cured 

:  Fir© 

-cured  i 

One 
Sucker 

: 

j  Green 
.  River 

'    Black  ' 

J     Fat  ; 

Cigar 
leaf 

:  Stems, 

Total 

;  1/ 

and  I 
year  i 

Barley 

!  Maryland 

, Virginia 

: Kentucky- : 
■Tenn&ssee 1 

:  trimmings, 
1  3jid  scrap 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mlllioh 

Million 

Million 

Million 

TTnlted  Kingdom 

'  pounds ■ 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poiinds 

pounds  - 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

19li9  ; 

163.9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.7 

1*2  . 

0.0 

0.6  • 

0.0 

•0.1 

0.0 

167. 3 

1'950 

130.5 

.2 

•0 

.5 

1.1 

'  .1 

.6 

•.' '  ■  ;0  . 

(  3/  ) 

t  3/ ) 

133.1 

220  6 

.3 

0 

•  O 

V  .3/  ' 

Q 

ccc  «.  ^ 

1952 

i*9!s 

.3 

.0 

.  .2 

(  3/  ) 

;o. 

~.o 

!o 

5L.2 

France 

19!i9  s 

.  1.1 

.0 

.2 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

10.5 

3.0 

1.1  • 

.0 

(  "3/  ) 

.0 

15.8 

1950  , 

3.3 

.il 

.0- 

•    ■  U.7- 

"  .0  - 

-.0 

(  3/  ) 

r.o 

■  .0 

8.5 

1951  , 

1.9 

.6 

T.O 

.0- 

6.1* 

?o.  . 

.  .0 

.0 

10.0 

1952  , 

5.7 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

6.7 

Belgian   .  ,  I 

191*9  i 

11.1 

lt.2 

.2  ' 

.3 

1.5 

.... 

'  .3 

.0 

.  .6 

( 3/ ) 

18.1* 

1950  , 

19.2 

5.0 

.3 

.1 

1.9 

.1* 

.3 

.0 

■  .6 

( 3/ ) 

27.7 

iy5i  . 

71  A 

«o 

0 

•  J; 

3.« 

0 
•  <- 

rt 

A 

.1 

29.6 

10.8 

2.7 

'  1.0 

•2 

92 

.0 

•  e 
.5 

k  ii  } 

15.6 

Netherlands  I 

191*9     '  I 

21*. 6 

2.1* 

•i 

.3 

3.7 

.1* 

.6 

(  3/  ) 

1.0 

.8 

33.8 

1950     .   .  s 

23.1* 

3.5 

.•b 

.It 

.  3.6 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

•  To 

:  .5 

.2 

32.2 

±yy±  t 

J.O.U 

1.3 

1, 

•u 

**.  ( 

~o 
•c 

1  ~il  \ 
\  il  I 

.  .7 

.5 

71.    ^  . 

<:1*.3 

1952  t 

26.7 

.8 

jt 

(  3/  '  ) 

•  7J. 

(  3/  ). 

73 

f  3/  ) 

.5 

35.9 

Germany  * 

191*9 

58.1 

10.9 

.1* 

.5 

2.5 

.3 

.2 

'  .0 

11*  .0 

.2 

87.1 

1950 

61*.l* 

11.6 

•i> 

.3. 

.  .8 

.1  . 

.0 

.  .0 

3.7 

.5 

•  81.8 

1951 

38.0 

if  1. 

j. 

•  2 

.7 

( 3/ ) 

.0 

.0 

•2  . 

1*7.7 

1952  1 

66.3 

7*7 

.1*' 

.7 

To  . 

•0 

•  .0 

#2 

'  79.6 

Portugal  . 

6.7 

• 

(  3/1 

' 

(  3/  ■) 

.1* 

19U9 

3.8 

.0 

.0 

•9 

.1 

.0 

11.1 

1950  ' 

1.8 

3.8 

.0 

.0. 

.)* 

.0 

.0 

•  ( .  3/  ) 

'  .0 

.0 

6.1 

1951     "  . 

l.U 

1.  0 

.0 

.1 

i, 

•u 

.0 

/  'il  \ 
.  .0 

.0 

o.'J 

iypc 

7  0  ■ 

1  0 

Q 

rt, 
•w 

1. 

...» 

0 

0 

A 

•0 

Denmark  , 

- 

19l*9  t 

8.1 

1.6 

(  3/  ) 

.1 

.1* 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.1' 

.2 

11.6' 

1950  , 

10.6 

1.8 

~.l 

.1*. 

.9 

.0 

>o 

■.I* 

.6 

lh.8 

1951  i 

6.1* 

l.l* 

.1 

(  3/  ) 

.1* 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.2 

9.1 

1952  j 

7.0 

T  7 

1.7 

\  3/  ; 

(  3/  •; 

.5 

•0 

•0 

.0 

•  .1 

•  3 

9.5 

Ireland  i 

• 

191*9  i 

21».5 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

(  3/  ; 

.7 

.0 

.1 

*  .0 

.0 

.0 

25.3 

1950  t 

17.1 

(  3/  ) 

(   3/  ) 

(  il  l 

.0 

"  .0 

.0 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

17.o 

1951  I 

16.9 

~.o 

~,0 

(  3/  ) 

'  .7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

17,6 

1952  t 

15.1 

.0 

.0 

(  3/  ) 

1.0 

.0 

<  ll ) 

.0 

'  .0 

(  3/  ) 

16.2 

i 

Switzerland 

: 

'  • 

191*9 

3.1 

•5 

5.0 

.2 

1.1 

(  3/  ) 

(  3/  ) 

•0 

- 

.1 

• 

.0 

10.7 

1950 

5.5 

.0 

5.0 

Z.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1  .1 

.1 

11*  .u 

1951 

l*.6 

.7 

1*.5 

'} 

2.0 

•0 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

.0 

I  1/  ) 

#1 

•12.1* 

1952  ' 

2.9 

•  3 

1*.5 

.5- 

.  2.3 

.0 

•  .0  . 

(f ) 

.1 

10.7 

Norway  , 

19li9  , 

ll.lt 

1.1 

(  3/  '  ) 

1.3' 

.3 

(  3/  ) 

.  .0 

".0 

'.1 

.1 

7.1* 

1950  , 

3.6 

1.3 

(  1/  ) 

2.0 

•6 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

-.0 

(  3/  ) 

.2 

7.7 

1951  t 

1  A 
J.o 

•  9 

/  ""3/  \ 

(  3/  ) 

1.6 

•  2 

(  3/  ) 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

(  3/  ) 

.1 

6.6 

llO 

#7 

*"  A 

•V 

!j/  2.1 

-  .  .<* 

K  il  1 

~ 0 

A 
*U 

7  A 

1 .0 

Sweden  » 

191*9  : 

1.6 

1.3 

.0 

(  3/  ) 

'  1.7 

.0 

.0 

'.0 

.1 

1.2 

5.8 

1950  t 

6.3 

2.9 

#0 

~.6. 

2.5 

.0 

(  3/  ) 

..0 

(  3/  ) 

1.3 

13.7 

12  0 

lO 

rt 

.0 

•5 

.0 

•0 

.0 

•1 

1.0 

15.0 

1952  i 

6.6 

2.9 

-0 
*  • 

•  9- 

1  .7 

0  ■ 

•  V 

1 .1 

Q 

13.0 

Australia 

191*9  ' 

19.3 

'  .2 

( 3/ ) 

.2 

■  .0 

.0 

.0 

•  '.0 

( 3/ ) 

.0 

19.6 

1950  ! 

17.6 

.2 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.♦° 

c  3/ ) 

\  il  ) 

.0 

18.1 

1951  ! 

20.1 

j_ 

—  A 

0 

0 

*  A 

A 

7ft  0 

1952 

23.2 

.1 

id 

^2 

.0 

.0 

T.o 

.0 

23.6 

New  Z  6  al and 

xyuy  , 

■C  7 
5.1 

•u 

Q 

1,  • 

•± 

.0 

.0 

".0 

^    "XI  \ 

(  il  ) 

O.l 

1950 

6.2 

.0 

0 

0 
•  c 

0 

A 

.u 

0 

rt 
•  .u 

0 

rt  < 
0.5 

1951 

6.6 

.0 

.0 

.1* 

>  .1 

.0 

.0 

-,o 

V    5/  ^ 

•0 

7.1 

1952 

5.1 

.0 

.0 

.2. 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

~.o 

.0 

5.1* 

Philippine,  Rep.  of  c 

1919  * 

1.0 

■  (  3/  ) 

.0 

(  3/  J 

■  .0 

.0 

.0 

'.0 

-.1 

.0 

l.i 

1950  : 

23.5 

".8 

.2 

T.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.  .6 

27.1 

1951      -  * 

8.1* 

.9 

(  3/  ) 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

.0 

.0 

'.0 

(  3/  ) 

(  3/  ) 

9.5 

£□.** 

1  2 

,  A 

—  A 

.0 

.0 

.0 

•.0 

(  3/  ; 

r  ^1  \ 

I  3/  ; 

29.7 

India  and  P  ahzist. ari  5 

lOliO  t 

t  9 

(•c 

.0 

•Q 

(  3/  ) 

1  .0 

.0 

.0 

'.0 

(  3/  ) 

.0 

7.2 

10<rt  f 

iy?u  ■ 

5.5 

•0 

•0 

(  3/  ) 

•0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

T.o 

.0 

5.5 

1951  * 

6.1 

(  3/  ) 

•O 

(  3/  )' 

•0 

.0 

6.1 

1952  * 

5.8 

~.o 

.0 

".0 

~.o 

.0 

.0 

.0 

~.o 

.0 

5.8 

Total  above  countries  * 

19l*9  , 

1 

337.ii 

29.7 

✓  ✓ 
O.O 

1*.0  ■ 

?ll.l 

3.9 

2.9 

.0 

17»3 

2.5 

lt28.U 

330.5 

32.1 

6.1* 

6.8 

19.7 

.6 

.9 

.0 

.  5.5. 

3.5 

1*1  li. 8 

1951  ) 

381*. 8 

19.8 

6.3 

3.7 

20.0 

#7 

#7 

.0 

2.2 

1*1*3.8 

1952  , 

260.6 

21.3 

5.2 

17.8 

.2 

1.8 

.0 

5.2 

1.9 

318.7 

Total  all  countries  i 

191*9  i 

379.9 

35.1 

7.9 

U.6 

28.5 

6.6 

3.2 

1*.8 

22.ll 

5.1 

1*98.2 

1950  > 

382.6 

37.5 

6.7 

5.7 

2l*.0 

2.0 

1.2 

3.6 

7.3 

5.1* 

1*76.1 

1951  « 

1*33.8 

25.2 

8.0 

U.5 

29.2 

3.6 

1.9 

lt.9 

6.9 

l*.o 

521.0 

.  1952 

318.0 

26.9 

5.8 

b/5.i 

21.8 

5/1.5 

5/2.3 

5/  3.2 

6.8 

3.6 

395.0 

1/  Preliminary. 2/  Detailed  figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.    3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,    li/  Includes  .3  million 
pounds  of  sun-curedT    5/  Major  destinations!    One  Suckei- — 1.2  million  pounds  to- Nigeria;  Green  River — .3  million  pounds  to 
Indonesia;  Black  Fat — T.5  million  pounds  to  Nigeria,  1.3  million  pounds  to  Gold  Coast. 
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were  flue-cured  83  percent.  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  6  percent,  and 
Burley  5  percent.    All  expert  classifications  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
except  Burley.  Virginia  fire-cured.  Green  Fiver,  cigar  filler,  and  Perique 
declined  between  1951  and  1952.    The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  flue- 
cured  exported  was  slightly  lower  in  1°52.    For  each  other  type,  the  1952 
average  values  per  pound  were  higher,  some  by  considerable  margins,  than 
in  1951  except  cigar  wrapper  which  averaged  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  major  decline  in  exports  from  1951  to  1952  was  in  flue-cured 
tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom- -SO  percent.    In  1952,  Britain  got  the 
smallest  proportion  of  total  United  States  tobacco  exports  in  60  years 
or  more,    l'n  1951?  the  share  going  to  Britain  was  the  largest  since  19^6, 
although  less  than  in  193^-3$.    The  decline  in  tobacco  exports  to  Britain 
from  1951  to  1952  was  partially  offset  by  larger  takings  by  Germany,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Netherlands,  Australia,  and  Japan,    However,  exports 
to  Belgium,  Sweden,  France,  and  Ireland,  other  usually  sizable  outlets, 
were  less  in  1952  than  in  1951.    For  comparisons  of  tobacco  exports  by 
country  and  type  in  the  past  k  years,  see  table  6. 

British  Tot acco  Situation 

Consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1952  is  estimated 
at  217  million  pounds  (dry  weight) --about  2  percent  less  than  in  1951. 
3oth  1951  and  1952    exceeded  each  of  the  years  I9U8  to  1950.    For  the 
recent  5  years,  consumption  averaged  approximately  13  percent  higher 
than  in  193?'  (last  full  year  before  World  War  II )  but  Ik  percent  lower 
than  the  record  19^6  level.    The  proportion  of  the  total  that  originates 
in  Commonwealth  areas  has  steadily  increased  in  the  last  5  years.  In 
1933,  19^6,  and  19^7,  it  was  less  than  25  percent:  but  it  then  rose  to 
23  percent  in  19^-,  3°  percent  in  1950,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  U5  percent 
in  1952. 

In  addition  to  her  own  needs,  Britain's  total  leaf  tobacco  require- 
ments include  a  substantial  quantity  to  be  manufactured,  mainly  into 
cigarettes  for  export.    The  1952  total  manufacture  tobacco  exports  totaled 
about  U75  million  pounds — a  drop  of  about  8  percent  below  1951  hut  9  per- 
cent above  1950.    The  proportion  of  Commonwealth  tobacco  used  in  the 
tobacco  products  exported  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  case  of  home 
consumption  tut  it  has  been  increasing.    In  the  last  3  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  Commonwealth  tobacco  in  exported  tobacco  products  probably 
ranged  from  17  to  20  percent  compared  with  around  11  percent  in  193<3  and 
I9U7-UB.    The  principal  declines  in  Britain's  cigarette  exports  from  1951 
to  1952  were  in  those  to  Australia,  Malaya,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Nigeria, 
and  Eelgian  Congo,  while  those  going  to  Gold  Coast,  Germany,  France,  Egypt 
and  Burma  increased.    Australia,  usually  the  second  largest  outlet,  got 
aoout  kg  million  pounds  less  tobacco  products  in  1952  than  a  year  earlier-- 
a  52  percent  drop. 
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On  November  30?  1952,  tobacco  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
ij-3'_>  million  pounds- -11  percent  less  than .  a  year  earlier  when  they  were 
near  a  postwar  peak,    United  Kingdom  tobacco  imports  in  1951  were  heavy, 
and  stocks  rose  from  445  million  pounds  at . the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
^05  million  pounds  at  the  end.    Stocks  were  built  up  to  their  highest 
point  since  prewar >  although  'they  were  still  about  one-eighth  less  than 
in  1933  and  even  lower  in  relationship  to  use, 

Britain  imported  224  million  pounds  in  calendar  year  1952- -131  mil- 
lion pounds  less  than  in  1951  and  the  smallest  quantity  since  1941 0  The 
major  drop  was  in  imports  from  the  United  States- 768  percent.  Imports 
from  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  second  ranking  supplier >  were  up  16  percent 
from  1951  and  the  second  largest  in  history.     Imports  from  India,  the 
third  ranking  supplier,  were  4§  percent  lower  than  in  1951  but  from  Canada, 
ranking  fourth,  were  the  largest  on  record—up  50  percent  from  1951.  In 
contrast  to  the  tobacco  'from  other  countries,  a.  large  proportion  of  the 
Indian  tobacco  is  stripped,,    All  the  above  four  leading  suppliers  ship  pre- 
dominant ely      flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom.    About  27  percent 
less  of  mostly  dark-fired  tobacco  entered  Britain  fiom  Uyasaland„    Only  a 
small  quantity  was  imported  from  Turkey,  but  imports  from  Greece  were  nearly 
the  same  in  each  of  the  last  2  years.  -Although  not  shown  separately  in 
table  7,  a  moderate-sized  amount  of  nonflue -cured  tobacco  was  imported 
from  Netherlands  in  1952,  .  ;  '  . 

Table  7.-  United  Kingdom :    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
*    by  principal  sources  for  specified  periods 


Total 
imports 

[United 

S  t£t"fc 3 S 

Commonwealth 

countries 

Period 

\  India 

:  Southern 
:Ehodesia ' 

;Nyasa- 
:ljand__ 

[Canada  \ 

Total 

_iZ_ 

:  Turkey 

'  Greece 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

'Million" 
pound s_  _ 

Million 
pound s_ 

Million 

pound s_ 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
T^ounds  _ 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Average ; 
1925-29 
I93O.-34 

1935-39 
1940-44 

213.3 
211 ,2 
269.2 

240,3 

175.7 
'  I65.8 
•  200.O 

■168.0 

9.5 
10,9 
19.6 

17.8- 

5^ 
9.2 

15.7 

20,3. 

10.6 
12.4 
12.4 
13.3 

*.7 

8,6 

7.9 

32,9 
42.3 
63.6 
61.5 

•  1 

.6 
3.3 

1.0 

*3 
.6 
1.2 

1945 
1946 

19^7 

1943 
1949 

368.3 

432.7 

295.6 
230.8 
301.2 

309,8 
365.8 
201,2 
172.4 
154.1' 

10.1 

17.6 
22.9 

22.8 
38 . 4 

20.6 
23.0 
23.0 
43.9 
46.4 

11.6 

10.9 
11,9 
14.1 
17. 8 

12,1 
9.2 
22.2 

12,7 
.13.0 

56.O 
62.3 
82.1 

97.3 
119,0 

2.4 

3.1 

.4 
.  10.2 8 
20.0 

.0 
.6 

10.5 
.1 

«5  8 

1950 

1951  2/ 

1952  2/ 

.  305. 8 

35**9 
223.7 

1*3 ,7 
212.0 
66.8 

43.1 
4o.i 

38,3 

61.I 
K0.4 
08.4 

17.4 

16.1 

U.8 

15.3 
21.6 
32.4 

146.4 

131.4 
143.4 

10,8 

3"° 

1.0 

1.3 
1.2 

if  Includes  all  Commonwealth  countries, 
2/  Preliminary  - 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  Annua].  Statement  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1925-43;  and  Accounts  I  ela ting  to  Trade  and  Navigation  ,  1949-52. 
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Table  8e~  United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,,  for  specified  periods 


Classification 
and  country 
of  origin 


(Declared  weight) 
-  s~-  "7" 


fPffl'  19?}    *  19l*    ^Average!  1951 


i/    il93U-38!  1/ 


July~]jecember 

1952    sas  per- 
1/    : cent age 
s of  1951 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 


? pounds  pounds 

pounds  pounds 

r>|"yi  l  Y\  f\ Q 
jUU  JUILLq 

Dn  on 

Cigarette  leaf 

l 

U-ns  tenoned 

Turkey 

!  18,,2 

$3,0 

55oO 

9*v 

26c  3 

28,3 

108 

Greece 

s  18o8 

12ok 

1U.5 

9,2 

6,6 

7c8 

118 

Syria- 

:  ,5 

h90 

3*7 

o3 

2,2 

lc8 

82 

Bulgaria 

:  c6 

3.0 

(  2/  ) 

c3 

2o7 

cO 

U«  S  eS  jR 

6C1 

(  V  ) 

n 

ol 

3,2 

So»  Rhodesia 

!  (  2/1 

,6 

»6 

cO 

03 

o2 

"67 

Yugoslavia 

-3 

*8 

oO 

„2 

,5 

250 

Total  3/ 

'  hhoh 

Ql,h 

75  c-9 

2206 

U3.9 

39cU 

90~ 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 
Cuba 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed 
Philippine j  Rep0 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed 

Total  3/ 

Scrap 
Cuba 

Philippine 3  Rep0 
Total  3/ 

Cigar  wrapper 
Indonesia 
Cuba 

Total  3/ 

Total  imports  6/ 


!  7*1 

iul 

1039 

9*9 

hcO 

3,8. 
2,1. 

5.5 

2,1 

2C1 

80 
100 

!>(  u/  ) 

01 

1.9 

o2 

[(  h/  ) 

ao 

,6 

1,2 

a 

17 

Ue3 

l$o8 

16*0 

8«3 

7o8 

9h 

2*9 
*  It/  3o2 

60O 

cO 

8a 

102 

i,U 

yic2 

3o0 

cO 

Uc2 

ia 

ikQ 

1  601 

~~  6a~ 

9*h 

3o0 

5oii 

180 

s  5/  lc9 

1  ~  t2 

,9 
c3 

,8 
»3 

lol 

a 

oil 

a 

o2 

.  75 
200 

?  2G1 

.  i  3rL 

lei 

lc*2 

o5 

4 

100 

:  66.3 

10l*o6 

103d 

33,5 

56co 

53,5 

96 

1/ ..Preliminary r>    2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds s    3/  Includes  relatively 
small  quantities  from  other  countries  not  separately  listed,    b/  Reported 
as  leaf  in  I93U  and  1935  and  as  scrap  in  1936-36 9    5/  Formerly~shown  as 
originating  in  Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands-    "6/  Includes  tobacco 
stems,  not  cut,  ground,  or  pulverized,  not  shown  separately 0 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics «  Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce e 
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IMPOSTS-  ftND -UNITED  STATES  STOCKS  OF  FOFEION  GROWN  TOBACCO  2/ 

In  1952,  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  States  for  consumption 
totaled  1Q3  million  pounds  valued  at  81  million  dollars  compared  with 
nearly  105  million  pounds  valued  at       million  dollars  in  1951* 

Cigarette  leaf  imports  accounted  for  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
total  and  the  remainder  was  almost  entirely  tobacco  used  in  cigars.  The 
cigarette  leaf  inroorts  came  principally  from  TurJtey  and  Greece.  Those 
from  Greece  were  the  largest  .since  prewar  years,,    The  1952  imports  from 
Syria,  the  principal  source  of  smoke-cured  Latakia >  were  .lower  than  in 
1951.    Quantities  from  Russia  and  Bulgaria  were  negligible  compared  with 
about  9  million  pounds  in  1951 ■    Higher  duty  rates  on  tobacco  from  these 
countries  became  effective  about  a  year  ago.    The  stocks  of  foreign  grown 
cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  on  January  1,  1953,  were  about  1 68  million 
pounds  compared  with  nearly  17  0  million  a  year  earlier. 

Less  stemmed  and  unstemmed  cigar  filler  came  in  from  Cuba  in  1952 
than  in  19515  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  a  sizable  increase  in 
scrap  tobacco  from  Cuba,  which  is  also  3.argely  used  in  cigars.  The 
January  1,  1953 <  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States  totaled 
16.8  million  pounds  compared  with  17*1  million  a  year  earlier.    There  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  stemmed  cigar  filler  and  scrap  from 
the  Philippine  Republic  from  1951  to  1952  which  offset  by  far  the  decrease 
in  imports  of  unstemmed  filler  from  that  source.    The  January  1.  1953?  stocks 
of  Philippine  Island  tobacco  in  the  United  States  were  1.7  million  pounds 
compared  with  .6  million  a  year  earlier  and  only  79*000  pounds  2  years 
earlier . 

Imports  of  wrapper  from  Indonesia  were  lower  in  1952  than  in  1951 • 
The  January  1953  stocks  of  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
were  ,k  million  pounds --reflecting  a  relatively  sham  decline  from  a  year 
earlier . 

OUTLOOK  AND  SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue-cured,  types  11-lU 

?r  i  c  e  s 

The  season  average  price  received  for  the  1952  crop  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  was  50.^  cents  per  pound- -near ly  k  percent  lower  than  in  1951  • 
The  average  nrice  in  each  of  the  past  2  years  was  reduced  below  the  195-' 
figure  by  the  larger  proportions  of  poorer  quality  tobacco  resulting  from 
the  Ipss  favorable  growing  seasons. 

27    Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight-  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed -equivalent  tasis. 
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Comparisons  of  1951  and  1952  prices  for  selected  groups  cf  grades 
indicate  some  differences  among  the  ilue-cured  Belts0    In  the  Georgia- 
Florida  Belt,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  other  four  Belts,  tobacco  is 
marketed  untied,  prices  for  nearly  all  "better/'  "  medium.,"  and  "poorer" 
grades  were  above  last  season*.-    In  late  July  when  the  Georgia-Florida 
markets  opened,  the  crop  prospects  for  flue-cured  as  a  whole  were  in 
considerable  doubt  because  of  the  prolonged  hot,  dry  weather*.  The 
Border  Belt  had  numerous  "better"  graae  prices  that  were  the  same  as  in 
1952  but  several  "better"  and  "medium"  grade  prices  averaged  higher  than 
in  i952o    In  the  Eastern  Belt,  some  cf  the  "better"  grade  prices  held 
even  with  a  year  ago  but  a  large  number  of  "better.,"  "medium."  and  "poorer 
grades  were  lox^er  than  in  the  195l  seasont     In  the  kiddle  Belt,  rr.ost 
"better"  grade  prices  were  practically  the  same  or  above  last  season's 
but  a  large  group  of  "poorer"  grades  brought  lower  average  prices 0  In 
the  Old  Belt,  nearly  all  "better"  grade  prices  equaled  last  season's  but 
many  "medium"  and  "lower5'  grade  prices  dropped  below  their  1951  levels,.- 
Prices  for  several  grades  tended  to  be  a  little  higher  in  the  kiddle  and 
Border  Belts  than  in  the  Eastern  and  Old  Beltsc    Prices  for  most  grades 
in  the  Border  and  Middle  Belts  averaged  h  to  9  cents  above  the  respective 
loan  rates  and  in  the  Eastern  and  Old  Belts ,  2  to  7  or  8  cents  above  the 
respective  loan  ratese    However,  for  several  grades,  prices  were  the  same 
in  all  four  Belts  at  1  cent  above  the  loan  rate.    In  the  earliest  markets 
to  open,  Georgia-Florida;  prices  fcr  most  grades  averaged  6  to  15  cents 
over  the  respective  loan  rates; 


Table  9o™  Flue- cured  tobacco i    Average  prices  for  gross  sales 
(includes  resales)  by  belt,  19U7-52 


Crop 
Year 

!  Old  Belt  'Middle  Belt! 
[type  ll(a)J  type  11(b)" 

Eastern 
No  Co 
type  12 

Border 
i  Belt 
!    type  13 

[  Gao.-Fla9 
type  lU 

:  Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

:  pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

I9U7 

i       38  d 

!i2,,2 

U3c0 

hl>9 

37^8 

19U8 

s  h9,2 

50  c.  1 

ii9,3 

5o:5 

hi, 2 

19U9 

s  H5,5 

!'?-7 

U8,8 

1*8.9 

hO,l 

1950 

53.U 

56,2 

56,5 

55,1* 

U8d 

1951 

?  50,5 

53,8 

55  a 

5l<9 

i.!-6c3 

1952  1/ 

I  hQok 

h9ih 

50.5 

51.9 

U9o2 
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The  Government  support  level  for  the  1952  season  was  50,6  cents 
per  pound— nearly  the  same  as  the  50-7  cents  in  1951*    The  1953  crop 
will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.    The  1953  support  level  is 
likely  to  be  lower  than  the  1952  level.     The  adjusted  base  price  from 
which"  the  1953  flue-cured  parity  is  computed  is  lower  than  in  1952* 
Also,  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates)  in  January  was  1  to  2  percent  less  than  it  was  in  January 
or  June  1952*  Ninety  percent  of  the  January  1953  flue-cured  parity  price 
is  ii8r.2  cents  per  pound. 

The  flue-cured  placed  under  Government  loan  in  the  1952  reason  is 
classified  in  two  categories-,     (i)  the  "regular :i  loan  quantities  and 
(2)  that  which  was  received  in  connection  with  the  British  option  arrange- 
ments*   A  total  of  165  million  pounds  or  12  percent  of  the  crop  went  into 
regular  loans  compared  with  ±h2  million  pounds,  nearly  10  percent,  of  the 
1951  crop,.    In  the  1952  season  the  proportions  of  the  marketings  in  each 
Belt  that  went  into  regular  loans  were  about  as  follows:    type  Ik,  U  per- 
cent] type  13;  7  percent.?  types  12  and  11(b),  12  percent;  and  type  11(a) , 
21  percent j    In  the  1952  season,  considerably  less  of  types  Ik  and  13  but 
considerably  more  of  types  12  and  11  went  under  loan  than  in  195l-> 

The  quantity  of  1952  flue-cured  held  in  loan  stocks  under  British 
option  amounts  to  almost  80  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)© 

All  flue-cured  remaining  in  Government  loan  stocks  as  of  January  31 

totaled  about  330  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)©    About  7h  percent 

was  1952  crop  tobacco;  22  percent,  1951  crop;  and  the  remaining  k  percent., 
1950  crop 

Supplies 

The  1952-53  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  3,099  million 
pounds  is  3  percent  larger  than  in  1951-52.-,    The  1952  crop  of  1,368  mil- 
lion pounds  was  6  percent  below  the  1951  crop  but  still  the  second  largest 
ever  produced,-.    The  carry-over  on  July  1,  1952,  was  1,731  million  pounds — 
11  percent  above  the  previous  July  1  figure ? 

The  1953  flue-cured  marketing  quota  announced  in  July  1952  called 
for  about  a  12  percent  reduction  in  1953  acreage  allotments,  However, 
the  quota  figure  was  revised  upward  in  early  January,     Consequently;  the 
1953  acreare  allotments  for  most  farms  will  be  about  8  percent  less  than 
in  1952,    The  1953  total  allotment  amounts  to  about  l,0i|8,000  acres.-  If 
harvested  acreage  in  1953  comes  within  1  or  2  percent  of  the  allotment 
and  yields  approximate  the  recent  3-year  average,  production  would  be 
about  1,325  million  pounds,;    Carry-over  on  July  1,  1953 ,  seems  likely  to 
be  near  1,875  million  pounds  and  with  this  year's  crop,  will  provide 
total  supplies  for  1953-5U  amounting  to  around  3>2CO  million  pounds — 
3  percent  above  the  1952-53  levels 
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Table  10a~  Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  Domestic  supplies,  disap- 

pearance.; and  season  average  price,  average  193U-38,  annual  1939-52 

(Farm-sales  weight)   h  ■_  

.  -  ~~      r~;         "*  5       Msappearance  l/_       s  Average 

.  Year  .    s Production i  St?ck5 ;  Supply  " : Domesii.eiliqports  .  s price  per 

5  j  July  12    s  To  a    8.  ,  2/  t     2/  s  pound" 

~~  ;  Million  "Million  Million  Million  'Million  Million 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 
*~ ' 

pounds 

Cents 

Av,  193U-08  . 

Till 

8u5 

1,586 

70k 

338 

366 

22,9 

1939 

1,171 

9U6 

2,117 

707 

U17 

1Uo9 

19a0  : 

760 

1,U10 

2,170 

577 

a  21 

156 

I60  k 

19U1  : 

650 

1*593 

232U3 

783 

U92 

291 

28,1 

19U2  s 

812 

1,U60 

2,272 

893 

60a 

289 

38,1; 

19u3  s 

790 

1,379 

2,169 

960 

625 

355 

h0,2 

19hU 

1,087 

1,189 

2/276 

1,150 

696 

u5u 

U2,U 

1915  • 

1,17  3 

1,126 

2,299 

1,152 

667 

u85 

U3.6 

19h6  1 

1,352 

l,Ii;7 

2,U99 

1,212 

659 

553 

U8.3 

19U7  : 

1>317 

1,287 

2,601; 

l>05u 

695 

359 

hl>2 

19U8  : 

1,090 

a  555o 

2,61*0 

1,102 

720 

382 

U9..6 

19U9  : 

1,115 

1.538 

2,653 

1,168 

729 

U39 

u7,2 

1950  ! 

1,257 

l,U85 

2,7U2 

1,184 

756 

U28 

5U*7 

1951  2/  ! 

l,U52 

1,558 

3,010 

1,279 

777 

502 

52,1* 

1952  2/  : 

1,366 

1,731 

3,099 

5o.a 

1/  Year  beginning  July  L 
2/  Subject  to  revision o 


Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  ( July" .195 2- June  1953)  ,3  the  domes- 
tic use  of  flue-cured  is  expected  to  top  the  777  million  pound  record  of 

1951-  52  and  probably  exceed  800  million  pounds,-    Turing  the  first  half  of 

1952-  53,  domestic  cigarette  manufacture  was  running  about  5  percent  ahead 
of  that  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.,    In  addition  to  the  gain  in 
numbers t  the  proportion . which  is  "king"  size,  ano  thus  utilizes  more 
tobacco  per  cigarette,  has  increased?    Flue-cured  exports  during  1952-53 
may  drop  as  much  as  20  pereentbelow  the  1951-52  figure  of  502  million 
pounds  (farm- sales  itfeight),  which  was  the  second  largest  on  record-.  It 
appears  unlikely  that  they  will  go  above  I;l5  million  pounds  in  the  current 
marketing  year,-. 

During  July-December  195 2 ,  flue-cured  exports  totaled  215  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  compared  with  362  million  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  1951°    The  United  kingdom  took  82  percent  less  but  all  other 
countries  combined  took  3h  percent  more*    "Western  Germany-  the  second 
ranking  destination  in  recent  years,  got  about  2  1/3  times  as  much  as  in 
195l3  thirdj  Australia-  32  percent  mores  fourth,  Netherlands,  about  3 
times  as  much;  fifth,  the  Philippine  Republic,  over  twice  as  much,  sixth, 
Ireland.,  29  percent  less;  seventh,    Indonesia    72  percent  morej  eighth, 
Sweden,  20  percent  less-  ninth,  Japan  got  over  6  million  pounds  in 
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contrast  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  in  1951}  and  tenth,  Belgium, 
59  percent  lessc    £11  of  the  above  countries  took  quantities  of  flue-cured 
ranging  upward  from  5  million  pounds  in  July-December  195 2 0    Numerous  3 
other  countries- also  take  significant,  though  smaller,  'quantities  of  flue- 
cured,,  .  Horway,  Finland,  Thailand,  Hexico,  Indochina,  and •Pakistan  each 
took  more  in  July-re cember  1952  than  in. the  same  period  a  year  earlier 
but  Denmark,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Malta,  Egypt,  British  East  Africa/ 
India,  Hong  Kong,  and  New  Zealand  took  less*  .     •  '>  " 

Ttoraestic  demand  for  the  1953  erop  of  flue-cured  is  expected  to  re- 
main strong  .since  manufacturers  will  continue  -to  -  require' a  large  volume 
.of  leaf  to  meet  consumer  demand  for  cigarettes,  c  The  export  demand  for 
."flue-cured,  is  much  more  uncertain  although  there  seems  to  be  -some  like- 
""lihood  that  more  may  be  exported  in  195 3-5U  than  in  the  current  year0  ■ 
Stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  abroad  are  on  the  low  side  in  relation 
to  consumption,.    The  major  problem  will  continue  to  be  the  availability 
of  dollar  exchange  to  foreign  purchasers^ 

Bur ley,  Type  31 

Prices  ••  ; 

Bur  ley  auction  markets  began  on  December  1  and.  by  mid-February," 
.sales  were  practically  completed*    Auction  prices  -  averaged  50,2  cents 
per  pound-Tabout  I  cent,  less  than  the  record  season:  average  for  the  1951 
crop.    The  general  quality  of  the  crop  was  slightly  lower  than  last 
season's  a    Prices  of  most  better  grades  were  1  or  2  cents  above  or  the 
same  as  1951  season-prices^    There  were  some,  declines- in-some- poorer  ' 
grades  of  "leaf"  and  "tips,"    About  5 h  percent- of ■  the  Burley1  crop  was 
sold  before  the  holiday  closings — compared  with  6h  percent  in  the  1951-52 
season  and  57  percent  in  the'  i9.50-5l  season*,    The  crop  turned  out  larger 
than  anticipated,  and  following  mid-January,  prices , for . about  half  of  the 
grades  declined  by  varying  amounts 

the  1952  support  price    was  U9.5  cents  per  pound  compared  with  U9« 8 
cents  in  the  1951  .season;.    For  the  majority  of  grades,  season  prices 
averaped  from  2  to  5  cents  or  more  above  the  loan  rates?    Growers  placed 
about  10U  million  pounds  of  tobacco  under  Government  loan- -approximately 
16  percent  of  total  deliveries.    In  1951-52,  the  proportion  was  practi- 
cally the  same;  but.  the  quantity  amounted  to  .97  1/2  million  pounds,  since 
the  1951  crop  was  smaller 0    The  stocks  of  Burley  tobacco  in  Government 
loan  stocks  at  the  end  of  January  totaled  about  209  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales-weight  equivalent) —  U8  percent,  1952  crop;  h3  percent,  1951  crop; 
and  9  percent,  1950  crop.    The  price  support  for  the  1953  crop  (at  90  per- 
cent of  parity)  may  be  a  little  lower  than  it  was  for  the  1952  crop,  ,The 
adjusted  base  price  from  which  the  1953  Burley  parity  is  computed  is  lower 
than  in  1952,    The  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest, 
taxes,  and  wage  rates)-  in  January  1953'was  2  percent  below  what  it  was  in 
January  1952  and  1  percent  lower  than  the  September  1952  level.    The  parity 
index  is  not  expected  to  increase  enough  in  the  next  several  months  to  re- 
sult in  a  support  level  that  would  equal  that  applying  to  the  1952  crop. 
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Supplies  Increase  •    ^  .. 

Total  supplies  of  Burley  for  1952-53  (based  on  October  1  stocks  and 
estimated  producers 5  marketings)  approximate  1,706  million  pounds- -7  percent 
larger  than  in  1951-52.    The  1952  crop  turned  out  larger  than  anticipated 
earlier- -probably  k  percent  above  the  previous  record  crop  of  1951*  The 
carry-over  on  October  1,  1952,  was  l,06l  million  pounds--8  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  1953  marketing  quota  for  Burley,  proclaimed  in  early  November 
1952,  results  in  acreage  allotments  totaling  1+30,000  compared  with  1+7^,750 
allotted  in  1952  •    For  most  farms,  the  acreage  allotment  will  be  about  10 
percent  smaller  in  1953  than  in  1952.    The  general  reduction  in  allotments 
for  1953  does  not  apply  to  allotments  of  seven-tenths  of  an  acre  or  less 
unless  they  exceed  25  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm.    This  is  in 
accord  with  Public  Law  528,  approved  in  July  1952.    A  further  provision  was 
that  no  allotment  of  1  acre  could  be  reduced  by  more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  in  any  year. 


If  the  1953  harvested  acreage  coincides  fairly  closely  with  the 
allotted  acreage  and  yields  per  acre  equal  either  the  most  recent  3-  °r  5- 
year  averages  (195°-52  or  I9I+8-52),  this  year's  crop  will  be  nearly  570  mil- 
lion pounds.    Carry-over  next  October  1  may  approximate  1,155  million  pounds 
and  added  to  the  crop  would  provide  1953-5^  total  supplies  of  1,725  million 
pounds.    This  would  be  only  slightly  above  the  present  estimate  of  this 
year's  supply. 

Table  11.-  Burley  tobacco,  type  "$1;    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193**- 3^,  annual  1939-52 

.   (Farm-sales  weight)  

:       Disappearance  l/ 


Year 


Production  2 


Stocks ] 
Oct.  l': 


Supply. 


Total 


Average 
:Domestic  -.Exports  :price  per 
:  2/ 


Million      Million  Million  Million  Million 

pounds  pounds 


;  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pv.  193^-38 

.  287 

701 

988 

1939 

:    .  395 

681+ 

1,'079 

191+0 

377 

762 

1,139 

19^1 

:  337 

798 

1,135 

19^2 

31+1+ 

755 

1,099 

19^3  : 

392 

686 

1,078 

19kk  : 

591 

651 

1,21+2 

19^5  : 

577 

759 

1,336 

19^6  : 

6li+. 

853 

1,1+67 

19^7  : 

1+85 

9^1 

1,1+26 

19^8 

603 

902 

1,505 

19^9  ! 

561 

97^ 

1,535 

1950  : 

1+99 

1,000 

1,^99 

1951  2/  • 

618 

981 

1,599 

1952  2/  s 

3  /61+5 

l,06l 

1,706 

31^ 

3  IT 
31*1 
380 
1+13 
1+27 

1+83 
1+83 
526 
521+ 
531 

535 
518 
538 


302 

305 
335 
371* 
1+07 
1+18 

hjk 
1+1+8 
1+76 
1+96 
i+89 

1+9I* 
1+88 
506 


2/  : 

pound 

Million 

pounde 

Cents 

12 

22.2 

12 

17.3 

6 

16.2 

6 

29.2 

6 

1+1.8 

9 

45.6 

9 

1+1+.0 

35 

39- ^ 

50 

39-7 

28 

1+8.5 

1+2 

1+6.0 

1+1 

1+5.2 

30 

1+9.0 

32 

51.2 

1+/50.2 

producers1  sales,    k/  Auction  average. 


3/  Estimated 
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On  November  22,  19l32,  97  percent  of  the  179,493  Burley  growers 
voting  favored  marketing  quotas  applicable  to  the  1953,  1954,  and  1955 
crops.    The  proportion  in  favor  of  quotas  for  1953  was  98.3  percent. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  marketing  year  ending  September  30,  1952,  domestic  use 
of  Burley  at  507  million  pounds  was  at  a  record  high'--nearly  4  percent 
larger  than,  in  1 951-52.    The  greater  use  in  cigarette  manufacture  more  . 
than  offsets  the  probable  smaller  use  in  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 
The  October  1951- September  1952  cigarette  manufacture  was  6.7  percent 
larger  than  in. ,1950 -51  but  smoking  and  plug  chewing  declined  7.4  end 
1.5  percent,  respectively.    The  domestic  use  of  Burley  in  1952-53  seems 
likely  to  exceed  that  of  1951-52  since  cigarette  output  is  expected  to 
reach  a  new  high. 

The  1951-52  exports  of  Burley  at  31  l/2  million  pounds  (farm- sales 
weight)  were  5.  percent  above  195O-5I  but  about  one -fourth  below  each  of 
the  previous  2'  years.    Germany,  accounting  for  about  three-tenths  of  the 
total  in  1951-52,  took  50  percent  more  than  in  I95O-51  and  Belgium,  ac- 
counting for  almost  one- sixth,  took  33  percent  more.    Next  ranking  out- 
lets and  the  changes  from  195C-5I  were:    Portugal,  32  percent  less; 
Sweden,  about  the  same  in  both  years;  Mexico,  16  percent  more;  Denmark, 
19  percent  less;  and  Austria,  6  percent  more.    All  of  the  foregoing  took 
upwards  of  1  million  pounds  of  Burley.    Among  other  important  foreign 
destinations  were  France,  Egypt,  "Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Finland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Guatemala,  and  Chile,  all  of  which  took  larger  amounts 
in  .1951-52  than  in  I95O-5I  and  Norway,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Argentina,  all  of  which  took  less.    Spain  and  Italy  took  a.  sizable  quantity 
in  1950*51  but  none  in  195I-52.  .  . 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1952-53  (October-December  1952),  Burley 
exports,  totaled  7.4  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  compared  with. 
8.1  million  pounds  in  the  sane  period  a  year  earlier.    Principal  desti- 
nations were  Sweden,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Philippines, 
and  Portugal .  *-' 

Maryland,  Type  32  }J 

Prices 

Maryland  tobacco  auctions  usually  oi->en  before  mid-May  of  the  year 
following  production.    Approximately  nine- tenths  of  Maryland  tobacco  Is 
marketed  at  auction  and  the  rest  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market.  For 
the  1952  calendar  year,  the  preliminary  average  price  received,  princi- 
pally for  1951  crop  tobacco,  was  44.8  cents  per  p->und--:7  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  in  4  years.    Better  quality  than  in  the  pre- 
vious, season  kept  the  general  average  from  dropping  even  more.    Many  indi- 
vidual grade  prices  declined  mcro  than  7  percent.    Growers  previously  had 

J7*  1^  1952,  "the  Congress  amended  the  Agricul tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
provide  that  for  the  purposes  of  marketing  quotas  and,  when  in  effect,  the 
sliding  scale  price  supports,  the  carry-over  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  January  1  following  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  October  1,  as  heretofore. 
Inasmuch  as  the  definition  of  the  marketing  year,  itself,  was  not  changed, 
the  discussion  and  statistical  table  are  in  terms  of  the  October -September 
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disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  the  1951  crop,  making  it  ineligible  for 
Government  price  support..  Also  disapproved  was  a  quota  on  the  1952  crop 
so  that  under  existing  law,  no  price  support  will  be  available  when  auctions 
commence  this  spring. 

The  1953  crop,  most  of  which  will  be  marketed  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1954,  will  receive  Government  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  growers  voted  in  favor  of  a  quota  on  the  1953  crop  by  74  percent  in  a 
referendum  held  on  October  29,  1952.    Growers  are  given  the  alternatives 
of  approving  quotas  .for  3  years,  1  year,  or  disapproving  them.  About 
64  l/2  and  9  l/2  percent  of  the  growers  favored  quotas  for  3  years  and 
1  year,  respectively.    A  two -thirds  majority  is  required  to  place  a  market- 
ing quota  into  effect.    The.  January  1953  parity  price  for  Maryland  tobacco 
was  56.4  cents  per  pound--4.6  percent  less  than  in  January  1952.    The  ad- 
Justed  base  price  from  which  the  1953  parity  is  computed  and  also  the  parity 
index  (prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  are 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  .  . 

The  quantity  of  Maryland  tobacco  remaining  under  Government  loan  from 
the  19^8-50  support  programs  at  the  end  of  January  1953  was  7  3/4  million 
pounds--68  percent,  195°  crop;  13  percent,  1949  crop;  and  19  percent,  1948 
crop . 

Table  12,-  Maryland  tobacco,  types  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  1934-38,  annual  1939-52 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


[Produc- 
]  tion 

\  Stocks 

;  Oct.  1 

:  Production:         Disappearance  1/  : 

Average  ' 

Stocks 

Year 

:plus  Oct. 
:  stocks 

t  Total  ; 

•  • 

Domestic 
2/ 

Exports : 
:".     2/  : 

price  per 
pound 

following 
Jan.  1  3/ 

-Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Cents  : 

Million 
pounds 

Average 
1934-38 

27.5 

41.3 

68.8 

26.5 

21.1 

5.4 

19 .7  j 

38.4 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943  : 

32.8 
32.6 
31.2 
!  28.1 
20.8 

41.4 

47.7 
51.8 
55.8 
49.5 

74.2 

8O.3 
83.O 

83.9 
70.3 

26.5 
28.5 
27.2 
34.4 
25.1 

22.6 
25.9 
26.1 
32.2 
23.8 

3.9 
2.6 
1.1 
2.2 
1.3 

21.1'  : 

33.0  : 

30.1  : 
56.5  J 
45.3  : 

36.3 
43.2 
45.0 

47.7 
43.8 

1944 
1945  ' 
1946 

1947 
1948 

38.2 
,  18.4 
46.2 
37.-8 
•  35.0 

45.2 
52.2 
40.3 

52.5 
56.0 

83.4 
70.6 
86.5 
90.3 
91.0 

31.2 

•  30.3 
34. 0 
34.3 
37.0 

28.8 
24.2 

28.3  . 
27.0 

27.7 

2.4 
6.1 
5.7 
7.3 

9.3. 

55.5  ! 
57.0  : 
44.5  : 
42.8 
54.4  : 

37.6 

46.5 
32.4 
44.8 
46.9 

1949 
1950 

1951  2/ 

1952  2/ 

:  41.2 
40.0 
:  41.6 
.  40.8 

54.0 
59.8 
64.3 
72.6 

95.2 
.  99.8 
105.9 
.113.4  . 

35-4 
35.5 
33.3 

28.0 
27.1 
26.7 

7.4 

8.4 
6.6 

48.3 
48.2 

44.9 

45.5 
:  53.4 
:  59.3 

64.9 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  .Subject  to  revision.    3/  Public  Law  464 -82nd 
Congress  (an  amendment  to  previous  Agricultural  legislation)  provides  that  for  the 
purposes  of  marketing  quotas  and  when  in  effect,  the  sliding- scale  price  support, 
the  carry-over  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  shall  be  computed  as  of  January  3 
following  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year- -defined  as  the  October  1-September  30 

perlod- 
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Stocks  and  Production 

Manufacturers'  and  dealers'  stocks  of  Maryland  tobacco  ori  October  1, 
1952,  totaled  72.6  million  pounds-*l3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  above  any  previous  October  1  figure .    The '1952  production' is  estimated 
at  k0.8  million  pounds- -2  percent  smaller  than  in  1951*  " 

The  1952-53  total  supply,  according  to  "the  legal  definition  applying 
to  Maryland  tobacco;  is  the  1952  production  plus  the  January  1,  1953  • 
-carry-over.    January  1  stocks  were  6k. 9  million  pounds .    Thus,  total  sup- 
ply on  this  basis  would  be  IO5.7  million  pounds — almost  5  percent  above 
the  corresponding  figure  for  a  year  earlier. 

The  1953  marketing  quota  results  in  allotments  of  approximately 
52,900  acres.    The  1952  harvested  acreage  is  estimated  at  51,000.    If  the 
1953  harvested  acreage  should  approximate  the  allotment  and  yields  per 
acre  are  near  the  average  of  recent  years ,  the  1953  crop  would  reach 
about  h2  million  pounds.    A  crop  of  this  size  plus  probable  stocks  next 
January  1  would  provide  a  total  supply  probably  2  or  3  percent  above  the 
IO5.7  million  pound  level  for  the  current  year. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  (largely  in  cigarettes)  during 
October  1951-September  1952  amounted  to  26.7  million  pounds- -slightly 
lower  than  in  1950-51  despite  the  increase  In  ,cigaret.te  manufacture.. 
Some  increase  in  domestic  use  may  occur  in  1952-53* 

The  1951-52  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  at  6 .6  million  pounds 
(farm- sales,  weight)  dropped,  by  more,  than  one-fifth  from  195^-51  and  were 
the  smallest  since  19*+6-47.    Switzerland,  accounting  for  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  totals  got  practically  the  same  in  both  recent  years,  but 
France,  the  second  ranking  outlet  in  1950-51  (getting  over  1  million 
pounds),  got  only  a  negligible  quantity  in  1951-52.    Spain  got  nearly 
one-half  million  pounds  in  1950-51  but  only,  about  one-fifth  as  much  in 
1951-52.    Also,  less  went  to  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  French  Morocco, 
although  more  went  to  Belgium,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria. 

In  October-December  1952,  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  totaled 
only  1.2  million  pounds  (farm-sales .weight)  compared  with  1.7  million 
pounds  In  the  same  period  a. year  earlier.    Major  destinations  were 
Switzerland,  Netherlands,  and  Germany. 

Fire-Cured,  Types  21-23 

Prices 

Auctions  of  Virginia  fire-cured  (type  21)  opened  in  early  December 
and  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- cured,  about  mid- January.    The  market 'np 
season  for  type  21  closed  about  mid-February  and  prices  for  the  season's 
sales  averaged  35  A  cents  per  pound,  9  percent  less,  than  the  record  high 
for  the  previous  season  and  2  percent  lees  than. the  1950  season  average. 
Through  late  February,  the  average  price  received  for  type  22  (Eastern 
District  Kentucky-Tennessee)  was  39*2  cents  per  pound- -k  percent  lower  than 
in  the  comparable  period  of  last  season.    The  average  price  received  for 
"type  23  (Western  District — mostly  Kentucky)  was  35.1  cents  per  pound--about 
1  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  1951  season  averages  for  both 
Kentucky-Tennessee  types  of  fire-cured  were  above  any  previous  seasons'. 
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The  1952  price  support  level  (computed  at  75  percent  of  - the  Burley  ■ 
loan  rate:)  is  37.1.  cents  per  pound- -slightly  -lower  than  .in  the  1951  market- 
ing season.    Growers  placed  about  2.U  jtaillion  pounds  of  type  21>  4*7  million 
pounds,  of.  type  22 ,  and  1 .1  -million  pounds  of  -  type.  23,  ^under,  Qovernment .  loan .  ,. 
These  quantities  represented  ah  out  .19*  17  >  and  JLO  percent,  .respectively, 
of  total  deliveries  to  market  through  late  February.    Compared  with  last 
season  as  a  whole,  the  proportions  of  types  22  and  23.  going  under  loan/ this 
season  were  larger  but  for  type  21  the  proportion  was.  about  the  same,  in  .  .... 
both  seasons.    Total  fire -cured  tobacco  under.  Government  loan . at  the  end  .  .. 
of  January  amounted  to  51.1/2  million  pounds  (equivalent  far,m- sales  weight"). 
About  8  percent  was  1952  crop  tobacco/  12  percent  from  the  1951  <?rop, 
20  percent  from  the  1950  crop,  and  60  percent  from  the  1946-49  crops. 


Table  13*?  Fire -cured,  tobacco,  types  21 -2k:,   Domestic  supplies,  disappears 
ance,  and  season  average  price,  average  1934-36,  annual  1939"5? 

  •  '-(Farm-sales  weight)..      -:  ■•  :  ,    ..  ■ .  •     .■  -  :-  r     ..■  ' 

:  ,     :  ,    .-.    :  .    Disappearance.  1/  I Average 

Year      :Production:_  .     .   :  Supply:  m  .  ,   :Domestic :Exports :  price  per 

Oct.  1                  iota-L         /  „  /  . 
  :    :  :  ;    2/  2/  pound- 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

■»  4 

pounds 

pounds' 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound's 

Cents 

Av.  1934-3&: 

110.2' 

I94.2 

:  304'.  4 

I23.O 

•53.2-' 

•  69.8  v  ; 

'  10;2 

1939 

99  A 

136.2 

235.6 

94.0 

55.1 

38.9 

10.6 

1940 

•  •  r 
• 

•106.5  ' 

'141.6  - 

248, 1; 

64.2- 

45.6  ■■-  " 

18.6  • 

9.5 

19U1 

• ' 

69.7 

183.9 

253.6 

•  69.0 

5i:5  • 

17. 5' 

14.1 

1942 

f 
1 

'  71.5' 

"  184.6 

256.1 

76>3 

'  6O.7  i 

15,6  ; 

17.1 

1943 

•  : 
*• 

•64.9 

179.8 

: 244.7 

71.2- 

V."  ^  '   ^  f 

' 54;5"  ' 

;  16.7 

•  23.4 

1944 

■4 
m 

66.1 

173.5 

239.6: 

107.&- 

i  43'.9'' 

63.9  : 

-  '24.5 

1945 

58.3 

131.8 

190.1 

85^2 

37.6 

47.6 

'  51.5 

1946 

IO8.9 

' '104.9 

213.8  - 

•  70.4 

36.0  ' 

34.4  ''  , 

26.0 

1947 

86.  4 

143,4  " 

229.8 

•67,2- 

36.9  - 

•30.3 

29.5 

1948 

• 
• 

73.2 

162.6 

235.8 

78.6 

35.4 

43.2 

31.9 

1949 

■ 

72.2.  i 

157.2 

■  229.4 

'35.4  ' 

29v3  •■: 

'29.8- 

1950 

■  58.3 

164.7 

223.O 

75.7  1 

35.9 

'39.8 

31.2 

1951  2/' 

59.5 

147.3 

206.8 

59.9 

5i;8-  • 

28 .1 

•'  -4o.o 

1952  2/ 

55.7 

146.9 

202.6 

1/37.4 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2J  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Auction  average,  '  «•■'•.;  '        ■■;/::':  ' 

The  1953  price  support  for  fire-cured  may  be  a  little  lower  than  for 
1952  since  it  appears  that  the  Bur ley  loan  level  will  be  down'  a  little.'  : 
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Supplies  . 

Total  supply  of  fire -cured  tobacco  for  1952-53  is  nearly  203  mil- 
lion pounds,  2  percent  lower  than  that  for  1951*52  and  the  lowest  since 
19^5-^6.    Carry-over  on  October  1,  1952,  was  1V7  million  pounds- -practically 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier;  while  1952  production,  at  a  little  less  than 
56  million  pounds,  was  down  6  percent.    The  1952  crop  was  the  smallest  on 
record.  ... 

The  1953  allotment  totals  almost  57,5°0  acres.    If  growers  harvest 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  allotment  as  in  the  last  2  years 
and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  19^3-52  average,  the  1953  production  would 
be  about  57  million  pounds- -up  slightly  from  1952.    Carry-over  next 
October  1  is  expected  to  be  around  I3B  million  pounds;  and  with  this  year's 
crop,  1953-5^  supplies  may  be  195  million  pounds.    This  would  be  about 
k  percent  smaller  than  for  1952-53. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  year  ending  September  3Q-»  1952,  domestic  use  of  fire- 
cured  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  32  million  pounds--ll  percent  below 
the  preceding  year.    The  manufacture  of  snuff  (the  major  domestic  outlet) 
declined  only  2  percent  between  1950-51  and  1951-52.    This  suggests  that 
some  other  kind  may  have  replaced  fire -cured  tobacco  to  some  extent  in 
the  1951-52  manufacture  of  snuff.    Snuff  manufacture  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue stable  in  1952-53. 

The  1951-52  exports  of  all  fire -cured  tobacco  at  28  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)  were  nearly  30  percent  lower  than  in  1950-51  and  below 
any  other  year  since  19U3~^.    Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco"  leaf 
exports,  accounting  for  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total,  dropped  about 
one -third  and  Virginia  fire-cured  dropr>ed  about  one-eighth.    The  major  drop 
in  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  exports  was  to  France---from  about  7  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1950-51  to  zero  in  1951-52.    The  next  ranking  outlets  in 
1950-51,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  decreased  their  takings  by  more  than 
one-half  in  1951-52.    Other  countries  taking  less  were  Sweden,  French  West 
Africa,  Spain  and  Spanish  Africa',  Denmark,  and  Italy.    The  Netherlands  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  the  two  ranking  foreign  outlets  for  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  in  1951-52,  taking  one-half  and  two-thirds  more,  res- 
pectively, than  in  1950-51.    Other  countries  taking  more  were  Germany, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Portugal,  New  Zealand,  Indonesia,  Cameroon,  Tunisia,  and 
Belgian  Congo.    More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  Virginia  fire-cured 
experts  in  1951-52  went  to  Norway,  but  this  was  hh  percent  less  than  her 
1950-51  takings.    Austria  was  the  second  ranking  destination  for  Virginia 
■fire-cured  and  took  a  much  .larger  quantity  than  a  year  earlier  and  Germany, 
ranking  third,  took  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  1950-51.  Australia, 
Trinidad,  and  Belgium  also  got  more.    Switzerland,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom, 
Portugal,  and  New  Zealand  took  less  in  1951*52  than  in  1950-51. 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year  (October- 
December  1952)  fire-cured  tobacco  exports  were  10  1/2  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)  compared  with  8  million  pounds  in  -the  same  period  a 
year  ago*    Major  destinations  were  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium  for  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  for  the 
Virginia  -type. 

Dark  Air-Cured,  Types  35-37 

Prices 

Auctions  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  began  during  the  first  half  of  December*    Sales  for.  Green  River 
(type  36)  and  Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37)  closed  at  the  end  of  January 
and  for  One  Sucker  (type  35),  by  February. 120    Prices  for  One  Sucker, 
and  Green  River  averaged  32.2  and  30*2  cents  per  pound — 6  and  11  percent, 
respectively,  below  the  record  1951  season  averages.    The  1952  averages 
were  the  second  highest  ever  received.    Quality  was  not  as  good  as  the 
year  before*    The  1952  season  average  price  of  Virginia  sun-cured  was 
3I9I1  cents  per  pound— 9  percent  lower  than  the  record  1951  season 
average.    The  1952  average  for  Virginia  sun-cured  has  been  exceeded  in 
several  previous  seasons.    The  quality  of  the  recent  crop  was  notably 
poorer  than  a  year  earlier0 

The  1952  price  support  level  for,  types  35-37  (computed' at 
66  2/3  percent  of  the  Bur  ley  loan  rate)  was  33eO  cents  per  pound— slightly 
less  than  the  1951  level.    Growers  placed  about  7«U  million  pounds  of 
One  Sucker,  2,3  million  pounds  -  of  Green  River,  and  probably  around 
60,000  pounds  of  Virginia- sun-cured  under  Government  loan.    These  loan 
quantities  represented  about  37  percent,  22  percent,  and  between  1  and 
2  percent,  respectively,  of  total  deliveries  to  the  markets.    In' the 
1951  season,  30  percent  of  One  Sucker,  20  percent  of  Green  River,  aid 
1  1/2  percent  of  Virginia  sun-cured  went  under  Government  loan.  The 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  remaining  under  Government  loan  at  the  end  of  - 
January  totaled  about  38  million' pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales  weight)B 
About  20  percent  was  1952  crop  tobacco,  19  percent  from  the  1951  crop, 
10  percent  from  the  1950  crop,  and  51  percent  from  the  19h6~k9  crops e 

The  1953  price  support  for  types  35-37  may  be  a. little  lower  than 
for  1952  since  it  appears  that  the  Bur ley  loan  level  will  be  down  a 
little0  •  '  • 

Supplies 

The  1952-53- total  supply  of  types  35-37  (based  on  October  1  stocks 
and  estimated  producers*  marketings)  is  about  105  million  pounds — slightly 
above  the  1951-52  level  but  below  any  other  year  since.  19^5- 1;6,  .The- 
carry-over  on  October  1  at  73  million  pounds  was  about  1  1/2  million- 
above  a  year  earlier,  while  producers'  saL es  were  slightly  larger  than 
the  combined  1951  production  of  types  35-37. 
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Table  Ik,-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-37:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  price, 
average  193U-38,  annual  1939-52 


( Farm-sal e s  weight ) 


Year 

:  Production 

Stocks 
:  Oct.  1^ 

Supply: 

Disappearance  1/        :  Average 
m  .  ,   : Domestic :Exports : price  per 
T0tal  :      2/      :     2/      :"  pound 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Avo  193a- 38 

s  35*5 

62.8 

98e3 

39,0 

27.0 

12,0 

9<k 

1939 

:  lxlx,2 

5601 

100<,3 

3U.7 

27*3 

7.1x 

7,3 

191x0  : 

:  12.5 

65.6 

108  01 

33.7 

29,0 

lxc7 

7.7 

19l4l 

:  31.5 

7JU.U 

105.9 

1x1=9 

38.9 

3*0 

"  12.0 

191x2  1 

35.2 

6U.  0 

99,2 

33.9 

29.8 

h,l 

15,0 

191x3  : 

30,0 

65.3 

95.3 

37  =  6 

■5),  ), 

27,2 

*i  r\\  \ 

19lxlx  : 

•■   .  lxlx.9 

57.7 

102.6 

1x2*2 

35.9 

6.3 

23.3 

19U5  : 

1x3.6 

6o,U 

lOUcO 

1x3*6 

.  30.5 

13,1 

25.2 

J-7UO  ! 

),Q  A 

An  ), 

11 J  »U 

37.3 

29.7 

.  7.6 

22.5 

191x7  : 

37.2 

72.7 

109.9 

32,7 

26.3 

6.1x 

25.8 

19U8  ; 

3lx,8 

77.2 

112.0 

37,9 

23d 

llx.8 

28,7 

19h9  \ 

36.2 

110  .  3 

30.5 

2lx«3 

6.2 

28.2 

1950  : 

28.6 

79.8 

108oU 

36.7 

26;lx 

10.3 

2lx.6 

1951  2/  : 

31o7 

71.7 

103.U 

30.3 

22. lx 

7.9 

3lx.3 

1952  2/  : 

3/32.0 

73.1 

105.0 

lx/31.5 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1„ 
£/  Subject  to  revision. 
3/  Estimated  producers*  sales. 
U/  Auction  average, 


The  1953  acreage  allotment  for  types  35-36  totals  about  26,600 
and  for  type  37,  lx,900  acres.    The  change  from  the  1952  allotment  is 
relatively  small,    If  growers  harvest  the  same  proportion  of  this  year's 
total  allotments  as  in  1952  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  191x8-52  average, 
the  1953  crop  would  be  roughly  30  million  pounds.  .This,  together  with  a 
probable  carry-over  of  around  75  million  pounds  next  October  I,  would 
provide  a  total  supply  of  105  million  pounds  for  1953- 51x.    This  would  be 
unchanged  from  the  1952-53  level. 

Domestic  U~e  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1952,  was  a  little  over  22  million  pounds — about  lx  million  pounds  lower  than 
in  the  preceding  year  and  the  smallest  on  record.    Most  dark  air- cured 
tobacco  is  used  in  chewing  tobacco,  which  declined  only  slightly  from 
1950-51  to  1951-52  a 
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Dark  air-cured  exports  during  the  1951-52  .marketing  year  at  8  mil- 
lion pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  were  about  one-fifth  lower  than  in 
1950-5lo    The  1951-52  exports  of  dark  air-cured  were  about  three-fifths 
in  leaf  form  and  nearly  two-fifths  as  Black  Fato    The  major  decline  from 
1950-51 '.to  1951-52  was  in  One  Sucker  leaf  exports- -more  than  50  percent « 
Nigeria,,  accounting  for  five-eights  of  One  Sucker  leaf/ got  20  percent 
less*    However,  the  big  "drop  was  in  that  going  to  Spain — from  1  I/I4.  mil- 
lion pounds  in'195P-5l  to  none  in  1 951-52*    Belgium  also  decreased  her 
takings  over  35  percent^    Netherlands,  Liberia,  and  French  West  Africa 
also  took  less  One  Sucker, 

The  1951-52 ■ exports- of  Green  River  were  6  percent  smaller  than 
in  1950-51.  'The  United  Kingdom,  accounting  for  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  total-  increased  her  takings  by  more  than  50  percent  but  this 
was  largely  offset  by  Spain  getting  none  in  contrast  to  c 9- million  pounds 
in  1950-51 •    Also-,  Belgium  and  Liberia  took  less  Green  River  but 
Netherlands  and  Ireland  took  some. in  1951-52  in  contrast  to  none  in 
1950-51.    Total  exports  of  Black  Fat  declined  only  3  percent  from  1950-51  ' 
to  1951-52*     Nigeria,  accounting  for  37  percent  of  it,  got: 10  percent  lessj 
but  the  Gold  Coast;  accounting  for  32  percent  of  it,  got  19  percent  more. 
French  West  Africa,  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  Other  Portuguese  Africa 
got  less,*  but  Camroon  got  more0    -  •  :  . 

'  * 

'  In  October-December  1952  (first  quarter  of  the  1952-53  marketing 
year),  exports  of  One  Sucker  and  Black  Fat  were  substantially  lower  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1951  but  Green  River  exports  were'higherP    The  major 
shipments'  of  One' Sucker  went  to  Nigeria— of  Green  River,  to  Netherlands 
and  of  Black  Fat,  to  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria 0 

  ...  ...  .      ..........     Cigar,  Types  I4I-62 

Prices 

Marketing  of  most  cigar  tobacco  takes  place  at  the  "barn  door" 
during  the  fall  and  winter,,    Prices  for  the  small  1952  Pennsylvania  " 
filler  crop  averaged  substantially  above  the  1951  season  price  of 
19  cents  per  pound— the  lowest  in  8  years.    The  1952  Connecticut  Valley 
Havana  Seed  crop  was  bought  unusually  early  following  .the  harvest.  A 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  1952  crop  average  is  51  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  U206  cents  for  the  1951  crop*    A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  1952  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51 )  was  sold  by  growers  on 
a  sorted  basis  at  prices  equal  to  or  slightly  less  than  in  the  1951 
season.    Sales  of  Broadleaf  on  an  unsorted  bundle  basis  averaged  about 
50  cents  per  pound — considerably  above  the  1951  season  average  of  k3  cents, 
when  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  crop  was  injured  by  hail  and  pole  rot. 
Prices  for  Northern  Wisconsin  binder  grades  averaged  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  for  marketings  through  mid-February  but  stemming ' grades  and  filler 
were  substantially  lower.    Prices  for  Southern  Wisconsin  binder  ayeraged 
lower' than  a  year  earlier  and  stemming  ends,  straight  strip  and  crop  lots 
were  much  lower.    Price  data  for  1952  crops  of  other  types  are  not  yet 
available o 
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In  accordance  with  the  lay,  Government  price  supports  were  not 
made  available  on  any  1952  crops  of  the  continental  cigar  types  because 
growers  disapproved  quotas  on  the  crop  in  December  1951.  Government 
price  support  will  be  in  effect  for  the  1953  crop  of  types  h2-kk  (Ohio 
filler)  and  all  binder  types  inasmuch  as  a  quota-,  on  the  crop  was  approved 
by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds  majority  of  growers  voting  in  the 
referedum  held  last  October,    The  level  of  price  support  is  mandatory  at 
90  percent  of  parity.   

Price  support  loans  have  been  made  on  each  crop  of  Puerto  Bican 
tobacco  (type  h6)  since  I9U6.    A  Federal  marketing  quota  has  not  been  in 
effect  on  Puerto  Bican  tobacco  since  supplies  have  been  maintained  in 
line  with  demand.    The  support  level  for  the  1952-53  Puerto  Pican  tobacco 
is  33.1  cents  per  pound  compared  with  32.6  cents. per  pound  a  year  earlier. 
The  1951-52  crop  averaged  3°  cents  per  pound- -20^ percent  above  the  previous 
one . 

The  quantity  of  cigar  tobacco  remaining  under  Government  loan  or 
in  CCC  inventories  at  the  end  of  January  was  15.5  million  pounds- -7 .7  ".mil- 
lion, type  5U  (Southern  Wisconsin);  2.0  million,  type  52  (Connecticut 
Valley  Havana  Seed);  2.3  million,  type  hi  '(Pennsylvania  Seedleaf ) ;  2.0  mil- 
lion, types  k2-hh  (Ohio  filler);  1.1  million,  ty^e  51  (Connecticut  Broad- 
leaf);  0.4  million,  type  46  (Puerto  Pican)';  and  a  negligible  amount  of 
type  53  (New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed). 

Supplies 

Filler:    The  1952-53  total  supply  of  continental  filler  types  41-44 
is  2C5  million  pounds--7  percent' below  the' 1951-52  level.    The  October 
1952  carry-over  was  Ibl  million  pounds--2  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier 
but  the  largest  since  1942.    The  1952  crop  is  estimated  at  44  l/2  million 
pounds- -29  percent  less  than  in  1951  and  the  smallest  since  1934.    All  the 
reduction  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  hi)  where  acreage  decreased 
sharply  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  lower.    Production  of  the  Ohio 
filler  (types  k2-kk)  increased  moderately  from  1951  to  1952. 

The  1951  crop  of  Puerto  Bican  filler  (type  46) ,  harvested  mostly 
in  the  early  months  of  1952,  was' about  28  million  pounds --one- tenth  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    Early  indications  are  that  the  1952  acreage  (harvest- 
ings mainly  in  early  1953)  is  up  4  percent  from  1951.    The  January  1  stocks 
of  Puerto  Bican  filler  in  the  United  States  were  28.7  million  pounds  and  on 
the  Island,  9.1  million  pounds  compared  with  23.1  and  13.-'  million  a  year 
earlier . 

Binder:    The  1953-54  total  supply  of  binder  types  51-55  is  near 
I85  million  pounds--4  percent  lower  than  for  1951-52  and  7  1/2  percent 
lower  than  2  years  ago.    The  October  1952  carry-over,  at  a  little  below 
135  million  pounds,  was  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    The  1952  pro- 
duction at  Just  over  50  million  pounds  was  slightly  above  that  of  1951  but 
below  any  other  year  since  1936.    The  1952  crops  of  Cennecticut  Valley 
Havana  Seed  (type  52).  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  54),  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  (type  53)  were  smaller  but  the  Connecticut 
Broadleaf  (type  51)  and  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  were  larger  than  a 
year  earlier. 
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Table  15.-  Cigar  tobacco,  types  1*1-5$:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193U-38,  annual  1939-52 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Type  and  Year 

:  Pro  duct  ion 

[  Stocks 
[October 

: Disappearance 
,  j  Supply: year  beginning 
:  October  1  1/ 

:  Average 
: price  per 
:  pound 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

million 

:  pounds 

p  ounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Filler  types  lil-UU  2/ 

Average  193U-38 

1*8,9 

159,9 

208.8 

5U.U 

10.  k 

1939 

:  63,1 

lhlo9 

205  0 

11,7 

19U0 

:  61,7 

151,0 

215.7 

58.7 

12,0 

191*1 

:      71  c2 

157.0 

-*-  v  1  •  w 

228.2 

61.  h 

12.5 

19U2 

:  53.8 

166.8 

220.6 

67-0 

13.2 

19U3                     .  ' 

:  U7.0 

153.6 

200  «  6 

55.2 

18.6 

I9hh 

s  5U.6 

200.0 

57.1 

19.5 

:  h$.h 

11*2.9 

188.3 

59.5 

3U.0 

19U6 

:  57,3 

128.8 

186.1 

63.9 

32.8 

19U7 

:  60o6 

122.2 

182.8 

59.1 

30,6 

19l*8 

:  68.3 

12  3.7 

192.0 

60.1 

25.8 

19l;9  s 

65.U 

131,9 

197,  3 

53.5 

26.2 

1950  ! 

65.7 

1U3.8 

209„5 

52.1 

25.2 

1951  3/     •  : 

63.0 

157.  h 

220.J4 

59.  U 

19,6 

1952  3/ 

:  hh.5 

161.0 

205.5 

Binder  types  51-55  h/  ' 

Average,  193U-38    ""  : 

111. 8 

165.1 

206.9 

60.5 

12.5 

1939  ; 

63.3 

116.6 

179.9 

U5«o 

16.6 

19U0  : 

67.9 

13U.9 

202.8 

66.1 

1U.5 

19U1  : 

61.6 

136.7 

198.3 

60,li 

16.9 

19h2  : 

55.2 

137.9 

193.1 

.-  66.U 

2O0I4 

19U3  : 

51.0 

126.7 

177*7. 

69.2 

30,3 

19kh  : 

57.7 

108,5 

166.2 

63.9 

30,9 

19U5  : 

63.5 

102.3 

165,8 

62.3 

U7 .7 

19U6  ; 

7k<l 

103.5 

177,6 

.  53.9 

52o7 

19U7  s 

69.U 

123o7 

193.1 

67.3 

h3.h 

19U8  j 

60.5 

125,8 

186.3 

63.1 

Ui.2 

19U9                       .  : 

61.7 

123.2 

lflii.9 

U9.8 

36.0 

1950  j 

65.0 

135,1 

200,1 

57.6 

35o8 

1951  3/  : 

h9.B 

11+2.5 

192,3 

57.5 

37.9 

1952  3/  : 

50..1i 

I3lu8 

185.2 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1, 
2/  Includes  small  quantity  of  type  U5  in  193U-38  average, 
3/  Subject  to  revision. 

IT/  Includes  small  quantity  of  type  56  through  19li8© 
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Table  l6,-  Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
.  United  States,  average  193^-38,  19^9-52 


Class  if i-  : 
cation  ■  t 

Average  s      pUq  .  : 

1950 

» 

1951  : 

* 

J  anua  ry-0  c  tot  e  r 
1951      :  1952 

| 

i  ■  - 
« 

1  • 

: 

S  tPTTiTTlPd.-     *  t 

TJnstemmed. : 
• 

Million  .Million 
pounds,  .pounds 

Million 

-pounds.'" 

.Million' 
pounds  ' 

Million 
poun  as 

Million 
pouncLS 

17.  k  10.1 
.1            "  .2 
5.0    .  7.6 

'    '  1/ 
9.3 

10.2 

3.J 
3.X 

6.0 
2,6 
2.5 

10.7 
.5 
5.5 

• 

Total...: 

• 
• 

22.5   ,     17. 9_, 

19.2 

16.? 

11.1 

.  16.7 

1/  Less,  than  50,000  pounds. 


1953  Marketing  Quota;    On  October  29,  1952,  growers  of  continental 
cigar  filler  and  "binder  tobacco,  except  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  ("type  Ul), 
approved  a  marketing  quota  on  the  1953  crop.    Almost  62  percent  favored 
marketing  quotas  for  3  years  and  in  addition,  13  percent  favored  them  for 
1  year.    The  legal  requirement  to  place  a  quota  into  effect  is  two- thirds 
of  those  voting.    The  1953  acreage  allotment  for  Ohio  filler  (types 
is  about  7i300  acres  and  for  the  binder  (types  51-55,  mainly  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  '-'isconsin,  Minnesota,  Hew  York,  and  Pennsylvania),  it  is 
about  h2t  600  acres.    In  addition,  there  is  about  a  500-acre  reserve  for 
establishing  allotments  for  farms  upon  which  no  tobacco  of  these  types  has 
been  grown  in  the  last  5  years.    The  1953  allotments  exceed  the  estimated 
1952  harvested  acreages  in  each  State,    The  size  of  the  1953  crop  will 
depend  on  how  fully  the  allotments  are  planted  r:nd  the  "average  yields  per 
acre.    If  yields  are  near  those  of  recent  years,  the  1953  cigar  filler  and 
binder  crop  is  likely  to  be  above  last  year's.    The  marketing  quota -and 
acreage  allotment  program  on  types  U2-Ui+  and  51*-55. •'was., not.  in  effect  in 
1952  bec7u.se  less  than  the  required  two- thirds  majority- of  growers  favored 
it,  but  it  was  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop,  , 

In*  the  referendum  on  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  Ul),  nearly.  62  per- 
cent of  the  growers  voting,  disapproved  a  quota  on  their  1953  crop..  Some 
increase  from  the  exceptionally  small  1952  Pennsylvania  tobacco  acreage 
seems  likely  in  1953* 

Wrapper?    The  1952-53  supplies  of  cigar .wrapper  (types  ;6l-62)  total 
nearly  36  million  pounds — almost  1  ^million  pounds  above  the  .1951-52  level. 
The  record  carry-over  on  July  1,  1952,  was  over  21  million  pounds  and  the 
1952  erop  was  about  lU|.  million  pounds,    A  decrease  of  lU  percent  in  the 
G-eorgia-Jlorida  (type  62) .-.production  was  partially  offset  by  a  6-percent 
increase  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  crop  (type  6l)  so  that  the  total  wrapper 
crop  in  1952 ^was  only  3  percent  below  1951* 
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Ta"ble  17»~.  Cigar  tooacco,   types  6l-62:     Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  price,     average  193^-38,  annual  1939-52 

 '        ,  (Farm-sales  weight)   ' 


Type  and  year       J  Production! 


Stocks 
July  1 


Wrapper  types  6l-62  .$ 
Average  1934-38.  . .: 


;  Million 
1  pounds 


1955  

l94o.. .... 

19^1  

1942...  

1943..., ... 


••••••• 


X^^^4»  m  •  ,m  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  *  -*:  *  •••*•  •  •  *  • 

X  ^       (3  m  • 

1  S^fm  •  .»  •  •  •  .•'  • 

1  ^  r  •  •  •  ■  „•..«  •  •  •  t 


8.4 

11.4 

9*5 
10«1 
9.2 

10,  0: 

.11.3 
11.2 

.12.5 

13.5 
15.1 


13^9°  •  ••••••• 

1950a........ 

1951  1/...... 

1952,1/...... 


•••••« 


17. 
15, 
1H. 


Million 
pounds 

11.8 

10.1 

13.6 

12.7 
13.2 
13.0 

:  l4.3 

1K1 
13.6 

13«4 
l4.5 

16.6 

■  19*4 
20.0 

21*2 


:  Disappearance  • Average 
Supply  :year  "be ginning: price  per 
July  1    '       :  pound 


Million 
pounds 

20.2 

21*5 

23*1 
22*8 

P  22.  4 
23.0 

25.6 

"  25.9 
26.1 
-26.9 
29.6 

33*9 

'  34, 9 
35.7 


Million 
pounds 


Cents 


9.3: 

7.9 
10.  if* 
9.6 
9.4 

8.7 

10.9 
12.3 
12.7 

12.4 
13.0 

i4.5 
1U.9 
13.7 


■  7*.3 

'67.7 
77.6 
98.4 
132.1 
167.7 

196.1 

197.3 
234.0 
296.0 
274.0 

20io0 
203.0 
193.0 


1/  Subject  to  revision.  ' ;  •  " 

Domestic .Use  and  Bxporta  ' 

The  total  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  in  - 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1952,  was  about  59  million  pounds  compared 
with  the  52~54'million  Poun<l  level  of  the  preceding  2  years,     The  great 
"bulk  was'  domestic  use,  primarily  in  cigars.     Exports  amounted  to  only 
about  1  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    A  sizeable  quantity  of  cigatf 
filler  went  to  Indochina  and  also  'Tunisia  in  1951-52  in  contrast  to  little, 
if  .any,,  in- 1950-51 1  ."but  much  less  went  to  Algeria  and  Belgium.    The  main 
outlet,'  cigars  manufactured  in  domestic  factories,  increased  nearly 
4  percent  from  1950-51  to  195I-52.  ■  • 

The  total  disappearance  rif  the  combined  "binder  types  51-55 
I95I-52  was.  about.  57*?  million  pounds  compared  with  an  average  of-  *" 
54  million  in  the  previous  2  years.     Domestic  use  is  mainly'  in  cigars  - • 
and,  for  certain  lower  grades,  scrap  chewing*    Although,  as  pointed  out 
aoovej  cigar  m-nufacture  increased  from  1950-51  *°  1951-52,   scrap  chewing 
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manufacture  declined  about  2  percent.    The  1951-52  exports  of  cigur 
binder,  at  nearly  3  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight),  were  5  percent 
above  the  previous  year'  s„    iiore  .than  .twice,  .as.,  much  as  a-  year  earlier 
went  to'  Germany — accounting  for  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  binder 
exports,    Austria  also  got  substantially  more,  but  the  quantities  going 
to  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 'Sweden  decreased  sharply*  During 
1952,  the  cigar  binder  exports  were,  made  up  of  .5-7-  percent-  Connecticut- 
Valley  Havana  Seed,  27  percent  Connecticut  Broadleaf,  and  16  percent 
Wisconsin  and  other.    Exports  were.'  not  reported  for  these  individual 
classifications  prior  to  January  1952 4 

The  total  disappearance  of  wrapper  (types  61-62)'  during  July  1951- 
June  195.2  was  13.7  million  compared  with  the  record  lU.9  million  in  the 
.    preceding  year.  .  Exports-  amounted  to  a  little  over  3-1/2  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)  in  each  of  the  last  2  years.    Germany  has  taken 
around  two-thirds  of.  the  total  exports'  of  domestic  wrapper'  in  the  last 
2  years.    In  the  first 'half  of  1952-53  (July-December  1952),  exports  of 
wrapper  were  6  percent  Ipwer  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,, 
About  68  percent,  went  to.  Germany — nine-tenths  to  West  Germany  and  one- 
tenth  to  East  Germany,    Eelgium  and  Netherlands  got  more  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  but  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Brazil  got  considerably 
less. 

Table  18,- "Internal  Revenue  collections  from  tobacco  products 

for  specified. periods 


'"Period 

Cigars 
1/ 

■  Cigarettes  ) 

2/  ; 

Chewing 

and 
smoking 

:  Snuff 

;  Total 
y 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

1  : llioh 
dollars 

MilH  n 
dollars 

'  Average : 

1930- 3 h 
■     1935-39  ' 
•     19liO-10i-  -: 

:  IU.3 

'  12.8 
:•  21.0 

3nii.6 
U72.0 
■■■  750.5" 

^6c9 

5>4c9 

5o.ii 

6.9 

6,7 
7,3 

u23',9 
5ii7.6 

833c  3 

19a5        ':  :  : 
, 19U6  : 

.  19U7 

.  19U-8        .  s 
..  19k9        *  : 

'  38.2 
:       -  u7,5 
:  u7.1 

u6,7 
U3.6 

937.2 
<  1,125.2- 
1,175  =  9- 
1,220.6- 
■  1,233.1 

he. 6 

38  oO 

35.9 
35o9 
3ho9 

7*9 

r.i 
7,1 
7,5 

7,ii 

l,03u.2 
1,218,U 
l,2o6,7 
1,311.5 
1,320.0  . 

.1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  -! 

:  .1|2„8 

1,262,7  .  . 

1,359,9 

l,579o6 

3h*3 

30e7  .. 

17c6 

7.2 
6.I4  • 
3.9 ' 

1,3U8,1 
1 ,  kh5  •  8 

1,661,8 

1/  Includes  small  cigars,  i 
2/  Includes  large 'cigarettes . 

3/  Total  includes..' cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  cigarette  and  clear  floor- 
taxes,  and  leaf  dealer  penalties  not  shown  separately  in  this  -table e 


Bureau  of  .Agricultural  Economics  e*  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  
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Table.  19»-  Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States, 
by  class  and  type,  annual  19lt9-52,  and  percentages 


Percentage 


Class  and  type 

; : 19U9 

!  ^O 

;i95i'i/ 

,1952  I/I 

change 
1951  to 

1952 

I  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

!  acres 

acres 

.  acres 

acres 

Percent 

Old  and  Middle  Belt,  type  11 

t  332,0 

3i|8cO 

399.0 

I4OO.O 

+ 

0.3 

Eastern  N0rth  Carolina,  type  12 

:  3014.0 

307.0 

356,0 

356.0 

.0 

South  Carolina,  type  13 

!  188,0 

193.0 

22U.O 

22ii,0 

.o- 

Georgia  and  Florida,  type  IsU 

:  llUh 

110  oil 

13U.1 

13U.3 

+ 

.1 

Total  flue-cured,  types  11-lU 

1  935.U 

958oU 

1,113.1 

1.UU.3 

+ 

.1 

Virginia,  type  21  : 

!  10,7 

9.8 

10.0 

9»9 

t  n 
-i-.f 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  22 

••  3h*h 

29.8 

28,2 

27.9 

-1  1 
i«i 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  23 

•  15«5 

13.3 

10.8 

9,1 

- 

15.7 

nt? licit; i  o uiij    uypc  c.i\. 

n 

.0 

Total  fire-cured,  types  21-21*  : 

60,7 

52c9 

U9.0 

uA 

Burley,  type  31  : 

khl.k 

Ii08.3 

 ~ — 

U56,l 



U62o7 

+ 

mm 

i.y 

1  id  X  J  J-CX  i  IvJ.  ^      \jj  JJKZ  , 

3.1 

One  Sucker,  type  35  ! 

17.9 

16.2 

15.0 

Hi. 7 

2.0 

Green  River,  type  36                              ■  ! 

10,0 

•9.3 

830- 

8,0 

.0 

Virginia  sun-cured,,  type  37   v.« 

...  3,2 

.3.5 

3ji 

2c9 

Total  dark  air- cured,  types  35-37  : 

31,9 

28„7 

26.5 

26*1 

1.5 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,  type  Ul  : 
Miami  Valley,  types  h2-kh  ' 

35,U 

36,a 

3U.6 

23.2 

32.9  ■ 

•7,0 

7o8. 

lu9- 

5.7 

+ 

16.3 

Total  cigar  filler,  types  Itl-hli  ! 

hh.6 

39.5 

28.9 

26.8 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf ,  type  51  i 

9.0 

10.1 

8.7 

9.6 

+ 

10.3 

Conn.  Valley  Havana  Seed,  type  52  i 

'8.6 

8.8 

6.6 

5.9 

10.6 

N.  Y.  and  Pac  Havana  Seed,  type  53  J 

1.0 

1,0 

.6' 

.5 

16.7 

Southern  Wisconsin,  type  Sh  • 

*8,5 

9.3 

6.9 

6.6 

hA 

Northern  Wisconsin,  type  55  ! 

1*2.1* 

12  „  8 

8.9 

908 

+ 

10.0 

Georgia  and  Florida  sun-grown,  type  56  : 

o0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Total  cigar  binde'r.  types  51-56  : 

39.5 

•  )-t2t0 

31.7 

32.1* 

+ 

2e2 

Conn.  Valley  Shade -grown,  tyoe  61  : 

I0c5 

8.3 

8,h 

7.8 

7.1 

Ga.  and  Fla„  Shade- grown,  type  62  ; 

5  a" 

5.U' 

5.2 

5,1 

1.1 

Total  cigar  wrapper,  types  61-62  5 

15.6 

13.7 

13.6 

12.9 

5.1 

Louisiana  Perique,  type  72  : 

.3 

ih 

.il 

.3 

25.0 

Total  all  types  i 

1,623.2 

1,599*0 

1,782.9 

1,775.5 

4, 

1/  Prelimi nary 0 


Table  20.-  Tobacco  manufactures:     Net  sales,  net  income, 
and  profit  ratios,  annual  19U7-51,  by  quarters  1951-52 


Profit 

Year 
and 

!  Net 
sales 

'    Net  income  ] 

\  Per 
of 

dollar 
sal  es 

i      As  percentage  of 
:  stockholders'  equity 
(annual  basis) 

quarter 

Before 
federal 
tax 

:  After 
: federal 
:    tax  • 

:  Before  :  After 
federal:  federal 
:    tax    :  tax 

-  Before 
federal 
tax 

:  After 
:  federal 
tax 

•  Million 
dollars 

Million  Million 
dollars  dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

19U7  s 
1918  i 

19U9  : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

2,6ia 

3,081 
3,061 
3,129 
3,  329 

178 

257 
250 
281 
29k 

109 
159 
156 
152 
129 

6*7 

8.3 

8.2 
9.0 
8.8 

iul 
5.2 
5d 
Uo9 
3.9 

1606 
22.0 

2002 

21.3 
21.8 

10,1 
13.7 

1206 

11,5 
9.6 

New  Series  1/ 

1951  ! 

3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3.8 

21,7 

9.5 

1951  I 

1  : 

2  : 

■3  t 
J  • 

k  : 

762 
.810 
865 
911 

68 
69 
76 
82 

32 
3k 
30 
33 

8.9 
8.2 
8.8 

9*0 

U.2 

k*o 

3.5 

3*6 

20.3 
20.  k 

22*k 
23.8 

9.5 
10*0 
8.8 
9.6 

1952  : 

1  : 

2  : 

3  : 

8U6 
919 
978 

61 
69 
80 

25 
28 
33 

7.2 

7.5 
8,2 

3.0 

3,0 
3.k 

17.7 

19a 

21.9 

7.3 
7.7 

9.0 

Although  not  strictly  comparable  to  the  series  previously  published 
for  the  years  19h7-50,  the  differences  disclosed  by  comparing  the  new 
series  Tdth  the  old  series  for  the  year  1951  are  relatively  minor. 
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